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John Clay & Company 
at SIOUX CITY 





John Clay & Company established an office at Sioux 


At Sioux City, as City, Iowa, August 21, 1899. 
at all other points, Adjacent to Sioux City is one of the best feeding 
The Clay Way sections in the Corn Belt, thus providing an excellent 


outlet for all classes of stockers and feeders—as well as 
a year-round market for fat Cattle, Hogs and Sheep. 
The Safe Way! Receipts, 1945—Cattle and Calves, 1,527,723 head; 1,354, 
879 Hogs; 1,104,222 Sheep. 
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Don’t Give 
BLACKLEG a Chance! 


— Vaccinate Early With 
BOWE Franklin Blackleg Bacterin 


Special scientific processes step-up 
the potency while eliminating excess 
bulk. 10c per dose, less discounts. 
DOUBLE PROTECTION! 
Safeguard against both Blackleg and 
Malignant Edema with FRANKLIN 
Clostridium Chauvei Septicus Bac- 
terin, Contains immunizing doses for 
both conditions at the price of one. 
10c, less discounts. 


HUMANE DEHORNING 
FRANKLIN Dehorning Paste elimi- 
nates the horns at the start without 
bleeding. A caustic that causes the 

young horn button to drop off. It 

is inexpensive —quick—safe. 


Wherever There's err, i, ae 
There’s Need for FRANKLIN (¢4guuee 


‘THE LOSS of livestock from disease continues to run into 
many millions of dollars every year. 


A great deal of this loss could be prevented by the timely use 
of FRANKLIN Vaccines and Medicinals. 


}, This famous line of preventive products has an unsurpassed 
‘|| record for dependable results. 


Much helpful information is contained in the 80-page FRANKLIN 
—, Copies are free for the asking. At your local FRANKLIN 
Drug Store Dealer, or by mail from any FRANKLIN sales office. 


O0.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH EL PASO 
MARFA ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES CALGARY 


m VACCINES & SUPPLIES | 
ATTLE SHEEP HORSES HOGS | 











Speaking of 
Post-War 
Planning 


ON A CLEAR DAY, 
SON, | CAN SEE 
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Do it now! 
Take care of your 
future with 


U.S. SAVINGS | 
BONDS 


@ Start the New Year with this 
security plan of your own... . in- 
vest a part of your farm income 
each month in U. S. Savings 
Bonds! You’ll hold the safest in- 
vestment a man can buy... 
backed by your Government ... 
quickly convertible into cash if 
need arises. And U. S. Savings 
‘E’ Bonds pay an excellent return 
-.. you get $4 at maturity for | 
every $3 you put in. Start your | 
regular purchase of U. S. Savings 
Bonds now! 


American Cattle 
Producer 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—pre- 
pared under auspices of Treasury Department and 
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War Advertising Council. 





To THE 
EDITOR 





FOR THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 

Wish to thank the organization for 
the fine work it is doing in behalf of the 
cattle industry.— Grover L. SNYDER, 
Sublette County, Wyo. 


A CHIPPER OUTLOOK 

Cattle have wintered well in our coun- 
try. Have had quite a bit of snow with 
good season in the ground. Spring is 
almost here with a good outlook for 
this year.—T. O. SORELLE, Kent County, 
Texas. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH 


We have not fed cattle for four years 
(though we hope to again next winter), 
but we do enjoy the magazine.—Mrs. 
PaT MCLAUGHLIN, Washington County, 
Colo. 


KEEP IT UP 

Enclosed find dues for Mrs. Esther 
Day and for J. S. Day & Sons. You are 
doing a good job—and we’ve got to keep 
right on it now, as before——J. HAROLD 
Day, Fremont County, Wyo. 


AN OPEN WINTER 

We’ve had a warm, open winter here 
in the center of the Black Hills. Cattle 
have held, and in some instances put on 
flesh. About the usual number of stock 
to turn onto the forest. Had a nice soft 
snow yesterday (mid-March), which we 


needed. Keep up the good work!— 
GALEN G. ForpD, Pennington County, 
S. D. 


DON’T FIGURE TOO CLOSELY! 

If I sent in remittance as of 1 cent 
per head, you would get 3 cents! (I now 
have two cows and one calf.) Sold my 
cattle ranch and am now living in town. 
However, I like your good magazine, so 
enclosed find $2 check for subscription.— 
R. R. PROEBSTEL, Yamhill County, Ore. 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
Please accept my appreciation of the 

work being done by the National.— 

C. O. Murpuy, Sheridan County, Wyo. 


HOPE FOR THE BEST 

We have had wonderful March 
weather. Season has all the earmarks of 
a dry year; however, a lot can happen 
between now and June 1.— ALEX S. 
Cross, Converse County, Wyo. 


THE TIME IS NOW 

We have had a wonderful winter so 
far (Mar. 16); no snow to speak of. 
Cattle have grazed all winter and are in 
generally good condition. If there ever 
was a time when a rancher needed an 
organization to protect his rights and 
interests, it is now.—OTTO C. & KARNES 
JOHNSON, Slope County, N. D. 





DROUGHT BROKEN 

Our drought has been broken by qf 
good rain, varying from 1 to 2 inches 
all over this area, and the people fee] § 
better now.— BAINE ISAACSON, Santa} 
Barbara County, Calif. 


A HANDSHAKE FROM ENGLAND | 

Thanks for copies of the Propucer, 
They were so interesting I sat up half 
the night reading them. You can count 
on me as a regular reader for, I hope, 
quite a number of years—J. F. Pay. 
TON, Hatfield, Herts, England. 


MAKING UP FOR LOST TIME 
Thanks for the February issue of the 
PRODUCER. I have read it from cover 
to cover and realize now how much | 
have been missing by not receiving it the F 
past few years. So that I will not miss [ 
any of the future copies, I want to join 


the National.—C. W. PICKETT, Fremont larger ir 
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DAKOTA NEWS 
Have had a fine winter here in west- 
ern Dakota. Stock all in fine shape. A 


federal regulations, high operation costs } 


and low income—am out of overshoes ff 


The’ 


today; will try to give you some of the ff 


and am obliged to stay in the house 


Dakota news. 
I think the wealth of the western live- 
stock man in my part of the country is 


men are riding pretty high due to the 
increased loan value this cheap money 
has put on stock. The good winter and 
range haven’t cut the cost much this 
winter; it just seems to be a habit with 
us to put the wool or calf crop back in 
the stock regardless of the weather. 

Coming yearling cattle have been sell- 
ing in the auctions at around $70, but 
some are concerned about the lack of 
moisture, We have no trouble wintering 
here without snow. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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The Feed Grain Upset 


UTHORITATIVE reports say that producers in surplus 

feed areas have adequate feed grain but many buyers 
in other areas find it difficult or impossible to get supplies. 
From this it might be reasoned that the shortage “scare” 
has slowed down movement of feed and made the situation 
more acute than it otherwise might have been. 

We have been blessed these past several years with much 
bigger feed crops than usual. The past four corn crops in 


» total have been larger than at any former time. And, actu- 


ally, the report is that corn, oats and barley on Jan. 1 per 
animal unit were only 2 per cent smaller than a year earlier. 
If imports and wheat to be fed are included, supplies per ani- 
mal unit are put at about 5 per cent smaller than in 1945. 
If decline in stocks of grain sorghums is considered the 
decrease is 7 per cent. Stocks of wheat on Jan. 1 were 17 


F per cent less than a year earlier. Stocks of rye are below 


| average. Total production of by-product feeds was slightly 
mont ¥ 


larger in the last quarter of 1944 than a year before. Cotton- 


| seed cake and meal, distiller’s dried grains and corn gluten 
' feed and meal production has been considerably below a year 
fF ago. Output of wheat millfeeds and soybean cake and meal 
) has been larger. Millfeed supplies will be cut into by the 80 


per cent bread flour order. 
To round out the picture, the agricultural department 
report points out that to a great extent the very strong 


most nutrient for the human body out of the good earth 


' is a good time not to forget these facts: 
stock- f 
o the ff 


That while a pound of grain consumed directly by the 
human being may furnish a higher percentage of proteins than 


' that pound fed to livestock, there are other factors to take 


into consideration. 


That the grain that livestock gets is not the only fattening 
ingredient used—large areas of grass and great quantities 
of roughage go into the making of meat that otherwise would 
be wasted. 


That in the processing of cereals large losses of weight 
occur, as far as human consumption is concerned, By-product 
largely goes back to animal feed. 

That meat is an essential in the human diet, providing 
protein of the highest biologic value, needed fats, minerals and 
other essentials for an adequate diet. 

That meat animals furnish a number of by-products of 
inestimable value to the human race. 


Why Not Now? 


T HAS been announced that the 50-cent subsidy now being 

paid to cattle feeders and producers for fat cattle of certain 
weight and grade specifications will be discontinued June 30. 
It has not been decided when the subsidy on meat will end. 
In the case of the former, stockmen will undoubtedly have 
adjusted their operations by June 30 to ride through the 
changeover. But, when the meat subsidy ends, something will 
have to be done to price control, too. 

OPA has fixed up a sort of timetable to tell when price 
controls and subsidies should end. It is that time when supply 
and demand reach a fair balance. Stockmen have been asking, 
therefore, why the ending of controls on their product should 
longer be delayed. OPA’s condition for quitting the controls 
can better be met now in the livestock business than at any 
foreseeable future time. 

Tonnage of meat is still being produced in near-record 
volume, This may swell even more under the heavy market- 
Ings that may be forced next fall by tightened feed supplies. 
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demand for livestock feed is traceable to high rates of feeding 
which are traceable in turn to favorable livestock-feed price 
ratios. Hogs marketed recently have averaged about 20 
pounds heavier than a year ago, and heavier than any other 
year. 

Entering into the situation now is the need to ship large 
quantities of food grains (225,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
scheduled for shipment the first six months of this year) 
to starving people in Europe, and temporarily at least those 
who produce meat animals will have to try to balance their 
operations to fit into the tightened feed situation and need 
for food in Europe. But, as American National Secretary 
F. E. Mollin has pointed out in a telegram to Chester C. 
Davis, chairman of the Famine Emergency Committee, you 
cannot change a livestock program overnight. He warned 
against the danger of too much emphasis on diversion of grain 
feeds from livestock use. 

The production programs that the government has been 
urging the past few years cannot be made to work if they 
are to take such sharp turns as are called for in the recent 
sudden feed and food scarcity announcement. Perhaps the 
way out as a long-time plan is to figure on more feed all 
around to take care of the 8,754,000 more cattle on hand now 
than during 1935-44, the 7,044,000 additional hogs, the 77,- 
647,000-chicken increase and the 1,945,000 added turkeys. 


And if the black market meat could be diverted into normal 
channels the commodity would be even more plentiful, But in 
the long run meat supplies are not expected to increase mate- 
rially. Under such conditions, OPA has no other justification 
for further control than the pent-up purchasing power of the 
consumer. In effect, it is asking that subsidies and ceilings 
be continued until demand slackens. 

Stockmen co-operated wholeheartedly in the campaigns to 
furnish needed meat. (Please turn to Page 29) 


Time to Ship 


— beef cow population of the United States is at an all- 

time high. Here are figures for the past two years. On 
Jan. 1, 1946, we had 14,645,000 beef cows; on Jan. 1, 1945, 
14,407,000. When these numbers are broken down it is seen 
that in 18 states in the West we had 10,755,000 beef cows on 
Jan. 1, 1946; 10,465,000 a year earlier. In eight states in the 
Corn Belt east of the Mississippi River beef cows numbered 
1,979,000 on Jan. 1, 1946, as against 2,074,000 the previous 
year. 

These figures have surprised many people who thought 
that stockmen in the West were sending their cows to market 
in pretty good number. They thought the trend in cow mar- 
keting in the greater western area was paring down the beef 
cow population as it has ‘done to the all-cattle population. 
Figures show beef cattle numbers in 18 western states as 
26,330,000 on Jan. 1, 1946, against 26,332,000 in 1945. The 
many good reasons why cattlemen marketed heavily in 1944 
(numbers at an all-time peak, prices good and need for meat 
for the country and the armed forces) seemed to prevail in 
but slightly modified form in 1945. 

This year two additional factors to influence marketing are 
noted. First is the tightened feed situation which may force 
many cattlemen into the position of an Arizona rancher who 
recently said, “It is a relief to be through feeding cattle here 
this year. There isn’t anything to hold them down here from 
now until June when we can go on the mountain.” Second 
is the realization generally that when our present “emer- 
gency” passes the adjustment will be largely on low priced 
cattle, since these animals have been held high by such things 
as army contracts, general inadequacy of meat and rationing. 

~The moral of this is: It’s a good time to get your house 
in order. 
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RANGE CATTLE IN NEVADA 
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A Grazing Service picture, taken by Mark A. Shipley, showing animals and riders on federal range in Nevada. 


By Virgil V. Peterson 
Research Associate, Western 
Range Cattle Industry Study 


OCATED GEOGRAPHICALLY IN 
the heart of the vast basin and 
range area which is virtually hemmed 
in by the Sierra Nevada range on the 
west and the Wasatch range on the east, 
Nevada has for nearly a century added 
to the wealth of our nation by its pro- 
duction of fine beef cattle. Second only 
to mining in importance, the stockrais- 
ing industry has periodically flourished 
and subsided, its promoters and sup- 
porters experiencing the ever-fluctuat- 
ing losses and profits which have char- 
acterized the cattle business throughout 
the West. 

While in some respects Nevada’s to- 
pography has been highly advantageous 
to the cattle raisers, it also has been the 
source of many difficulties. It consists 
mainly of long, narrow basins known as 
bolsones, with altitudes approximating 
2,000 feet. These are separated by nar- 
row mountain ranges varying from 5,000 
to 8,000 feet in height and running in 
north and south parallels with occa- 
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sional low divides. Small dry saline 
lake beds termed playas dot the lower 
valley floors. Much of the surface run- 
off drains into the playas which become 
highly alkaline, and as a result support 
little or no life. More than half the 
annual average precipitation of 9.62 
inches falls in the form of snow during 
the four-month period from December to 
March. The summer months, in con- 
trast, are usually dry and hot. 

Nevada has but one river system— 
the Humboldt and its tributaries—which 
has materially affected the cattle in- 
dustry. Arising in the northeastern part 
of the state near Wells, the Humboldt 
has carved its way westward and south 
to the Humboldt Sink near Lovelock, 
where it dissipates itself into the 
marshes of the old lake bed of the once 
expansive Lake Lahontan, sister to Lake 
Bonneville of Utah. As a result of both 
of these lakes having had no natural 
drainage, much of the area once covered 
by them is veritable wasteland unfit 
for stockraising or other agriculturai 
purposes. 

With the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848, the hitherto little-trav- 
eled Humboldt route to the West Coast 


came into prominent usage. Emigrants 
trailed their cattle with them for milk 
and for meat. The trek across Nevada 
was at its best long and arduous. It 
was not until the travelers reached the 
fertile Carson Valley that they felt a 
freedom from the threat of insufficient 
food and water. Here there was a sul: 
ficiency of good water, and the grass 
was knee-high—an excellent place to 
recuperate men and animals prior to the 
last lap of the California journey. It 
also proved an ideal spot for a trading 
center. Having been sent by Brighai 
Young as a trader in June, 1849, H. § 
Beatie constructed a stockade near the 
California line, which became know 
as Mormon Station and _ subsequently 
Genoa. It was later taken over by two 
Mormon traders, Stephen Kinsey and 
John Reese. Dealing in valley-cut n& 
tive hay and such other products 4 
meat, flour and vegetables, they did @ 
thriving business in trading their prod- 
ucts for footsore and surplus cattle 
trailed in by the emigrant partie. 
Prices were high and profits were good. 
After a few months’ rest and forage 
the cattle were readily purchased by 
overland trains or trailed to the Cali 
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fornia gold fields where they brought 


premium prices. 
" Among the early ranchers in the Car- 
son Valiey was Henry Dangberg, who 


came to the settlement of Dayton in 
1853. Having purchased a small farm, 
he continued to expand and improve his 
property until in 1902 his holdings were 


in excess of 36,000 acres. Throughout 
his lifetime he applied scientific pro- 
cedures to stockraising and farm prac- 
tices. He is credited with the introduc- 


S tion of alfalfa into Nevada and the 
S early application of irrigation to the 




























§ production of native hay. 

— In 1855 two Mormon parties were 
sent to Carson Valley for purposes of 
§ colonizing. For two years their ranch- 


ing pursuits progressed well but in 1857 
they almost completely abandoned the 
area in response to the call of the 
Church for their return in the event of 
a crisis in the pending “Mormon War.” 

With the discovery of the Comstock 
Lode in 1858 came an avalanche of 
claim-stakers from California and the 
East. Virginia City became one of the 
leading Meccas of the West. Into the 
Truckee, Carson and Walker River val- 
leys came dozens of ranchers hoping to 
supply meat to the incoming hordes of 
miners. Cattle, however, were not plen- 
tiful in this area and large herds were 
driven in from California and Oregon 
as well as from eastern points. Stage 
and freight companies maintained large 
herds of oxen for freighting, but a large 
number went to supply the almost in- 
satiable demand by the miners for beef. 
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One of the first large ranches estab- 
lished in eastern Nevada, located in 
Ruby Valley, was owned and operated 
by the Overland Stage Company. Beef 
was sold at a premium and fortunes 
were made and re-invested. It is esti- 
mated that the per capita income of 
the ranchers during the active period 
of the Comstock was far in excess of 
that of the miners despite the fact that 
millions were taken from this excep- 











1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 
tionally rich deposit of silver ores. 
John Sparks, who in 1902 became 
governor of Nevada, was one of the 
state’s greatest proponents of the cattle 
industry. A Texan of Mississippi birth, 
he came to Nevada in 1868, possessing 
an excellent knowledge of ranching op- 
erations gained during his early life on 
his father’s ranges in Texas. As a 
drover of Texas cattle he trailed stock 
into Nebraska in 1867 and the following 





A cowman on horseback reaches high to rope a calf for branding. 








year brought the first recorded long- 
horns into Nevada. Having come from 
the dry ranges of west Texas, these 
cattle were particularly well adapted to 
the climatic conditions of the western 
basin. The feed of the higher ranges 
was excellent during the summer 
months while, in contrast to Wyoming 
and Montana, the low valleys or basins 
between the ranges usually afforded 
protection against severe winter storms. 
Sparks amassed large ranch holdings. 
In 18738, in conjunction with A. J. Her- 
rel, he began operations with Texas 
cattle in the Goose Creek area in the 
extreme northeastern corner of the 
state, Other partnerships were formed 
and by 1882 he had acquired the Wine- 
cup and Shoesole holdings of south- 
western Idaho, giving him control over 
a vast area from the summer ranges in 
the Snake River Basin to the desert 
lands south of the Humboldt where his 
cattle were wintered without supple- 
mental feed. At the peak of their oper- 
ation, Sparks and his associates are said 
to have owned 175,000 head of stock. 
In 1885 approximately 38,000 head of 
calves were branded. A severe winter 
followed by drouth soon reversed the 
rancher’s position. In 1891 only 8,000 
calves were branded. Proud of his herds, 
Sparks constantly improved his stock. 
He brought in Hereford and Shorthorn 
bulls and eventually became an out- 
standing breeder of fancy stock. His 
prize stock became well known through- 
out the United States and, according to 
one authority, he was responsible for 
the introduction of the first Herefords 
into the Hawaiian Islands. Interested 
in preserving the buffalo, he maintained 
a number of them along with a herd of 
elk on his “Alamo” ranch in the Carson 
Valley. 


Henry Miller, noted California cattle- 
man of the firm of Miller & Lux, was 
also famous for his early operations in 
western Nevada. His method of opera- 
tion was to choose a good manager with 
an excellent knowledge of the business 
and the country in which he was to 
operate and to allow him reasonable 
capital for operations and then share 
proportionately with him in the profits. 
When Miller decided to invest in Nevada 
lands and cattle, N. H. A. Mason was 
selected as his partner, Shortly after 
the coming of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road in 1869 they began operations on 
the Walker River near Yerington, ac- 
quiring in a short time 20,000 acres of 
choice land. With a successful beginning 
they spread their holdings northward to 
the Oregon line, purchasing an addi- 
tional 50,000 acres of excellent hayland. 
Grazing lands amounting to 2,000 square 
miles of public domain came under their 
control and the “Seven S” brand became 
known throughout northwestern Nevada. 


In the 70’s and 80’s the demand for 
cattle was good and prices encouraged 
greater production. Central Pacific Rail- 
road statistics show that in the period 
1880 to 1884 from 20,000 to 30,000 head 
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of beef were shipped annually from 
Winnemucca. Most of these were mar- 
keted in San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia points. Winter feeding was con- 
sidered by some a necessary practice. 
Approximately one ton of hay was re- 
quired for each head of stock in winter, 
and a safeguard in operation was to 
keep the number of stock and the 
amount of available hay in balance. Suc- 
cessful at every turn, Mason disregarded 
this balance and when the drouth of 
1887-89 was followed by heavy snows 
and a late spring in 1889-90 he was ill- 
prepared to cope with the situation. 
Losses were extreme and Mason went 
broke. 


Some Good Advice 


Miller came in and took over the lia- 
bilities, hiring Mason as manager. As 
they spent several days together going 
over the properties Miller outlined to 
Mason a bit of homespun advice on 
cattle and ranching operations which will 
bear repeating: 


“Keep friendly with neighboring 
ranchmen, don’t fence springs, don't 
brand their calves, help them gather 
their stock; help elect good public offi- 
cials and keep on good terms with them; 
provide ample food and clean bunks for 
employees—they will do more _ work; 
drive cattle slowly in marketing (the 
fat is worth more than the wages of a 
few men for an extra day or two); be- 
friend the people along the drives that 
feed and water may always be avail- 
able; never leave cattle in field with 
running water without checking it pe- 
riodically; repair fences regularly—it is 
cheaper than rebuilding them; after de- 
termining the amount that can be paid 
for land and cattle, then buy only if 
terms are met; winter only the number 
of cattle for which there is an adequate 
hay supply; keep a one-year supply of 





Stacking hay on the Brennen ranch at Lamoille, Elko County, Nevada. 
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hay ahead; to avoid a total loss in cay 
of fire keep hay stacks ample distaneg, 
apart; buy hay by quality and weigh 
and not by measure; buy good catti 
along with hay, then ship cattle to Gaj 
fornia and retain hay for bad winter 
where range is too rough for Durham 
introduce Devon and Hereford bulls—th 
cross also provides a ready means fy 
identifying cattle.” 


In addition to Sparks, Miller, Maggy 
and Herrel there were a number of othe 
very successful early cattle raiser! 
Daniel Murphy, a California pioneer 9 
1844, and reputed to have been one ¢ 
the world’s largest land holders, shippej 
as many as 6,000 head annually from his 
Nevada herds, Todhunter and Divix 
ranged about 25,000 head, while Rilg 
and Hardin were co-owners of 30,0() 
head. E. W. Crutcher’s range extendej 
over an area of 2,500 square miles—ay 
equivalent of 1,600,000 acres — whilJ 
Glenn & Co. operated with some 30,0ij 
head. By 1885 there were approximate 
500 stockraisers, large and small, in th 
state. English capital was used in raneb 
ing investments as early as 1884 but no 
so extensively as in many of the othe 
western states and territories. 


Stock and range laws in Nevada hav 
been many and varied. In the 75-yeay 
period from 1861 to 1936 40 laws per 
taining to control and limitation on us 
of public lands were passed, and, as in 
other range states, they have bea 
mainly for the benefit rather than the 
detriment of the cattleman. In an anal- 
ysis of these laws the Bureau of Agr 
cultural Economics of the United States 


Department of Agriculture assigned flip 
them to three chronological categories; came 
namely, the period from territorial daysg Hever rec 
to 1895, during which time the law My story 
dealt with “fair play” and “let alone’ 2° Tesen 
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A COWMAN AND THE MOVIES 


WENTY YEARS BEFORE THE 

camera! Yet never seen, or at least 
never recognized, on the screen. That is 
my story. Still, I am not bitter. I have 
no resentment against the “movies.” I 
do not think that by now I should be at 
the top. I do not cling to the thought 


| that this or that lady or man reached 


the top through friendship or favoritism 
of some director or producer, although 
their talent may not have been as great 


} as mine. For I got into the movies not 


trying to be a star. Circumstances, 
cattle and locations put me in. 


When, in 1882, my father bought a 
ranch within 35 miles of Hollywood he 
expected to live on it, raising cattle, 
grain and a family. Then it was six 
hours to Hollywood; now, about 45 
minutes. Hollywood was then a grain 
and hay field and a big watermelon 
patch. Near where we used to eat our 
dinner at the Six-Mile House on our way 
to Los Angeles is now one of Warner 
Brothers’ studios. Where there used to 
be huge piles of striped watermelons— 
“Large ones, 10 cents; small ones, 5 
cents; corn, 5 cents per dozen’—now 
stand the Paramount Studios. Where 
my father expected to see nothing more 
exciting than the spring and fall round- 
ups, he lived to see strange goings-on. 


On his ranch I have seen mining 
towns with bearded and booted miners 
Walking the streets, hoop-skirted ladies, 
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beautifully and colorfully clad Mexican 
ladies and gentlemen, castles of Eng- 
land, France and Spain. I have seen 
many a bad man chased and captured, 
either getting his just dues then and 
there by being hanged or shot, or else 
being taken to the calaboose for later 
and more careful deliberation of his 
fate. 

I have seen gentlemen in doublet and 
hose fight mightily to the death with 
swords and sabers. I have also seen 
swarms of blue-clad boys emerge from 
their blockhouses to give death battle 
to the fierce redskins. 


And then I have seen mighty air 
battles and dreadful bombing of towns. I 
have seen men deliberately crash air- 
planes traveling at 100 miles or more 
per hour. 


I have seen huge herds of cattle, 
whose only mission in life should have 
been to make beef, driven in front of the 
camera to have their picture “took.” 
Later, much to their bewilderment and 
annoyance, they were driven thunder- 
ously through the streets of a village, 
leaving it completely flattened. 

I have been called at 3 o’clock in 
the morning to see if I could furnish 
a sow with a family of seven not over 
three days old to be in Santa Monica 

Copyright, 1946, J. H. Russell. 


by 6 a.m. And, yes, I have been called 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon and asked 
to have at the Paramount Ranch, seven 
miles away, 700 head of black cattle 
with horns, by 7 o’clock that night. I 
assured the location manager I did not 
have them and could not under any 
circumstances get cattle there in that 
length of time. When I also said I did 
not think there were 700 head of black 
cattle with horns west of Kansas City 
and surely not east of there, he an- 
swered, “Well, we will have to get along 
with what we can get when you can 
have them there.” 


The Price of Realism 


I have had a property man come for 
a sprig of mint, so that when the old 
colonel from Kentucky drank his mint 
julep it would have real mint. (Although 
I doubt whether anyone in the audience 
would know whether he had watercress, 
mint, or any green stuff at all, King 
Vidor insisted that this picture, “So 
Red the Rose,” must be true to life.) 
Then, I have seen lovely Loretta Young 
in a short-sleeved cotton dress, teaching 
young country boys and girls under the 
trees, because in the picture the day 
was too beautiful to stay inside. Shiver- 
ing and with teeth chattering, she 
turned to me and said, “What a gosh- 
awful climate you have here.” It was 
the day before Christmas. 

Once I looked through a telescope and 


il 








saw a beautiful mountain landscape, 
the ground covered with snow, glaciers 
and huge fir trees in the distance. I 
looked away from the telescope and 
there were dog teams, attended by fur- 
clad, profusely sweating men, parkas on 
their heads. Every time the dogs started 
to run down the hill, they would turn 
abruptly, upset the sled, and park, with 
lolling tongues, under the first tree. It 
was 106 degrees F. in the shade. 


However, to me the sight of 14 sedate, 
wise-looking elephants marching trunk 
to tail down a country road that I had 
known since I could remember anything 
gave me more of a thrill and filled me 
with more wonderment than any of the 
things that I have related before. I was 
sorely tempted to say to the keeper, 
“Mister, can I ride one of those ele- 
phants along this road? I have traveled 
it on foot, on horse, in a buggy, on a 
bicycle and in an automobile. Now I 
would like to ride an elephant along it.” 


The reason for all this: We had cattle, 
We had a bit of France and of Spain, 
the oak trees of England. The prairies 
and plains and even the desert could 
be found. We had gulches in which to 
build mining towns. We had deep 
canyons up which the stolen cattle could 
be driven. We and some of the sur- 
rounding ranches had almost everything 
in scenery the movies could wish. 


In those days the city fellow con- 
sidered that he was entitled, without 
permission, to the shade of our trees, to 
water for himself and horses—and he 
even thought that part of the water- 
melon patch and the quail and rabbits 
were his. Well, in the days of the 
horse and the dirt road, strangers were 
not very numerous and we did not ques- 
tion their rights much. However, as 
automobiles came in, roads were paved 
in stretches and more and more people 
came out for Sunday picnics. Still, we 
did not say much. Sometimes we rode 
over and visited with the picnickers, 
while they would proudly explain to us 
the fine points and brag about the 
performance of this new contraption of 
theirs, the auto. 


The Beginning of "Movies" 


Now and again we would see a group, 
sometimes in strange clothes, doing 
peculiar and outlandish things. We had 
better find out about this. So we asked 
them. Why, hadn’t we heard! There 
was a new business, the “movies.” They 
were taking the country by storm. They 
didn’t think we would care any. There 
were small companies here and there in 
Southern California—Hollywood, Santa 
Barbara, Santa Paula. Well, we didn’t 
care much; so, from time to time, we 
would ride out and find them there and 
enjoy watching them. 


Soon the companies commenced to 
grow up. They had gentlemen known 
as location managers. We were getting 
calls over the telephone: This is Mr. 
so-and-so, manager for this or that com- 
pany. They would like a location for a 
moving picture. They might want some 
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This whole barnyard set was constructed for scenes in “State Fair.” 


cattle, a few hogs, or maybe several 
horses and would pay a little for them. 


Before long, Lou Strohm at Merto- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, Bill Guthrie and Joe 
Barry at Warner Brothers, Jack Lawton 
at Universal, Ray Moore at Fox were 
regular customers. At first they came 
mostly for westerns with Bill Hart, 
Will Rogers, Art Acord and Buck Jones. 
But, in a short time we were having 
locations for all types of pictures with 
Gary Cooper, Fay Wray, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Sr., Mary Pickford, Dick Arlen, 
Anne Dvorak, Richard Barthlemess, 
Loretta Young, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
and many others among the actors. 


And that’s why I have seen all of 
these things, and more, happen on our 
or our neighbors’ ranches. 


Then, one day I became movie con- 
scious in a personal way. Here I was, 
getting in numerous pictures, driving 
cattle in front of the camera. Of course 
I never got very close to the camera, 
but I was getting my picture taken just 
the same. I wondered if anyone ever 
recognized me. I had never seen one of 
these pictures, so I would not know. 


One day a neighbor called to say he 
would round up the next day and would 
I help? Of course. When I got there 
the ranch boys were gone, but at the 
corrals were two very handsome guys 
and an extremely good looking gal. They 
all wore fancy looking doodads for rid- 
ing clothes and I knew that they were 
not there to do much work. However, 
by that time I knew enough about the 
movies to know where these people came 
from. Yes, they were going to make 
“Chip of the Flying U.” 
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A Bet Is Made 


In those days we did not have many 
glamorous, lovely ladies in screen 
careers, so the studios often brought 
down the leading lady from some stage 
hit to play for them. That day they 
had one from Morosco or Belasco and, 
as I have said, she was very good to 
look at. Both of the men were trying 
to impress her. One said he could bull- 
dog any steer in the herd, which was 
then coming into the corral, in 1) 
seconds. To prove his point, he would 
bet 10 to one. I don’t suppose the gitl 
even knew what bulldogging was, but, 
being an actress, she looked very much§ 
impressed with what he was saying. 


I knew that there were steers in the 
herd no one could bulldog. Moreover, I 
told one of the ranch cowboys about it 
and he said, “You put up some money 
and I’ll get a bet,” to which I replied, 
“All right.” 


The branding started and I forgot® 
about the bulldogging. About the middle 
of the afternoon a fellow came over t 
me and said. “Is it true that you offered 
to bet Tom Mix that you could bulldog 
any steer that he could—and in les 
time?” 

“No,” I said. “Who is Tom Mix?” ; 

“He is the fellow playing the lead.” s 

Now I had attempted to bulldog only} 
one steer and that when I was quite @ es 
bit younger. Even then, the only satis] 
faction had gone to the steer and the 
people who were watching. Thus, there 
was no more talk about a bet. 

That was the first time I saw Tom 
Mix, but after that I saw him and his 
horse, Tony, perform many miraculous 
stunts. And I have seen many a sm 
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almost to the bursting point 
shen his father would walk up to Tom 
and say, “Mr. Mix, would you have 
your picture taken with my boy?” 


That boy would stand his straightest, 
ook his tallest and fiercest as Tom 
ould put his arm over his shoulder 
and said tc the cameraman, “Shoot”— 
even as one of my daughters felt while 
she was going to school in the city. I 
said to her one day, “You are invited 
9 eat lunch with Tom Mix today in the 
huck wagon. But I do not see how 
vou can leave school and come home to 
Jo so.” She answered, “Oh, I know I 
an’t, but I’ll certainly spread it around 
HMschool so all the kids will hear about 

Bt.” 

I have strayed a little. What I started 
o tell you is that I appeared on the 
screen along with Tom Mix at the be- 
ginning of his screen career in “Chip 
of the Flying U.” I did not see it. 
However, if you did, I was the man 
leaning over a calf, rear view to the 
amera. 

Next, we did “Daniel Boone.” As this 
yas largely a picture of pioneers and 
Indians in costume, I did not get into 
it; but a near tragedy occurred when 
lan emigrant wagon had to be blown up. 
As I have said before, the directors in 
hose early days were strong for real- 
ism. Having no powder man along, and 
since it was in the days before a man 
who was supposed to handle 2x6 timber 
ould not pick up a 1x6, someone was 
old to dynamite the road and wagon 
and put plenty of kick into it. He did! 
When the explosion came, the covered 
wagon shot into the air in minute 
pieces. The horses left the location, and 
he driver and the double for the lead- 
ing lady landed somewhere on_ the 
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side of a nearby hill. A mounted extra 
shot out of the crowd and raced madly 
toward the hill. 


No one was killed. Possibly no one 
was maimed for life, so the director 
passed lightly over the incident as just 
another of those unavoidable things. 
Not so the extra, for the double hap- 
pened to be his girl friend. He told the 
director what he thought of him and 
the movie industry as a whole in loud 
and picturesque language and he got 
away with it. 


At Last, a “Real Start"! 


Finally the day came when I was io 
ride directly into the camera. A small 
company wanied some cattle. Now, these 
small companies were in direct contrast 
to the large ones in that the large ones 
seemed to see just how much money 
they could spend, while the small ones 
tried to spend as little as possible. We 
were always allowed pay for men with 
the cattle, but the “Big Boys” never 
permitted us to ride into the picture. 
The little ones, however, saw an oppor- 
tunity to save money by using some of 
the men with the cattle. That day I was 
with the cattle. 


The assistant director came over and 
said, “Would you boys mind bringing up 
the cattle? And when you,” addressing 
me, “get to this flag, come forward, 
wave your hat and turn the cattle.” 


At last I had arrived! We brought 
up the cattle. I dashed forward, turned 
the cattle and waved my hat in true 
movie style, thinking, “Here is one pic- 
ture I go to see.” I never saw it. At 
lunch time the director very kindly ex- 
plained to me that I had not spoiled the 
picture, as I was too far away to be 
recognized. 


pe ete = 


A movie cattle drive entailed hopeful planning and careful staging, as described in Mr. Russell’s story. 









































A Big Deal 


One day Bill Guthrie telephoned and 
said, “We want to see you. Can you 
come down?” 

“What about?” I asked. 

“Oh, we are going to make a big pic- 
ture and want a location and some 
cattle. I think we can use the Agoura 
Ranch.” 

Bill was location manager for Warner 
Brothers-First National and a_ good 
scout. We had done several pictures to- 
gether and got along fine. I said, “How 
many cattle will you want, Bill?” 

“Two to three thousand,” he told me. 
“Can you furnish that many?” 

“Well, two thousand anyway.” 

I went to the studio and met with Bill 
Guthrie and Joe Barry, assistant loca- 
tion manager. Yes, they could get along 
with two thousand head, but they would 
have to have long horns. 

“Hell,” I said, “there aren’t that many 
longhorns in California. However, I 
happen to have between 800 and a 
thousand three-year-old Herefords with 
horns. Pretty good horns, too. More- 
over, that’s about as many horned three- 
year-olds of any kind as you can get to- 
gether in one bunch.” 

The picture was three or four months 
from shooting anyhow, so in the mean- 
time they would speak to Mr. Frank 
Lloyd and see what he thought. I went 
home. In a few days, another call. 
Could I come in again. They thought 
the cattle would be O.K. and they 
wanted to talk it over. I went in. 


Now they thought that, by cutting out 
the horned cattle and keeping them near 
the camera, they could get by with the 
ones I had. Could I do this? I was 
sure it could be arranged. 

(Continued on Page 34) 


















Upon invitation of the Northern New 
Mexico Live Stock Association, Ameri- 


can National Secretary F. E. Mollin 
traveled to Raton in March to address a 
joint meeting of the stockmen, Kiwan- 
ians, Rotarians and Lions Club mem- 
bers of that city. The secretary labeled 
present administration policy for “hold- 
ing the line” on wages and prices as 
“seriously damaging” to the meat in- 
dustry and declared that under such 
practices existing shortages of every 
kind were now worse than at any time 
during the war. Other factors detri- 
mental to the beef producer, said Mr. 
Mollin, are the subsidy program, the 
reciprocal trade program and the strike 
situation. 


Mr. Mollin was introduced by E. G. 
Hayward of Cimarron. 


A line-up of informative discussions 
drew interested attendance to the 76th 
meeting of the Bent-Prowers (Colo.) 
Cattle and Horse Association in late 
February. The addresses were deliv- 
ered on subjects of timely value by Rad- 
ford Hall of Denver, assistant to the 
executive secretary, American National; 
Dr. B. F. Davis of Denver, secretary of 
the Colorado Stock Growers and Feeders 
Association; Dr. R. M. Gow, state live- 
stock sanitary commissioner, also | of 
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Denver; State Senator Henry Bledsoe; 
John T. Caine III, manager of Denver’s 
National Western Stock Show; L. E. 
Washburn of Colorado A & M College at 
Fort Collins; Harry Beirne, assistant 
brand commissioner, and Harry Men- 
denhall of Rocky Ford. 

Members paid special tribute at the 
convention to 83-year-old A. B. Ham, 
father of President Wilkie Ham and 
himself a member of the association for 
the past 50 years. 


In Montana, the Beartooth Stock As- 
sociation met at Absarokee on Mar. 9. 
More than 100 stockmen gathered to 
hear speeches and reports by President 
Alex Ross, Secretary Ingwald Johnson, 
State Veterinarian Dr. W. J. Butler, 
Secretary E. A. Phillips of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association and Claude 
Gray of Big Timber. 


The stockmen of Colorado’s Morgan, 
Weld, Adams and Washington counties 
who comprise the Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion of Morgan and Associated Counties 
held a dinner meeting in March at Fort 
Morgan. On the agenda was the elec- 
tion of officers, which resulted as fol- 
lows: Ernest Rosener, Wiggins, presi- 


dent; Lester Cox, Hillrose, vice-presi- 
dent; Bob MHogsett, Fort Morgan, 
secretary. 


Speaking as the head of the livestock 
health committee, President Rosener 
urged the cattlemen to keep currently 
informed on livestock diseases; Assist- 


Get rid of the nightmare of blackleg 
losses with CUTTER BLACKLEGOL— 
the one-shot vaccine that protects for 
life!* It’s “alhydrox’’—a patented Cutter 
process which holds the vaccine in the 


animal’s tissues and releases it slowly— 
producing longer, more dependable im- 
munity. Only 10¢ a dose; less in quanti- 
ties. Be sure to get Cutter Blacklegol— 
and get results. 











ant Secretary Rad Hall of the America 
National stressed the importance 4 
culling herds at the present time, wij 
beef cow numbers at the highest poiy 
in the history of the country. Also ql 
the list of speakers were Russell Thorp 
chief brand inspector for Wyoming ap 
secretary of that state’s stock grower!) recommer 
association; Inspector Harry L. Beird| wildlife 
of the Colorado board of stock inspe | the Fores 
tion commissioners; Dr, Floyd Cross qf} the asso 
Colorado A. & M. extension service}} the resto’ 
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W. S. Clatworthy, left and Hal, Ff 
Hall, both of Lyons, Colo., inspect 
specimen shown by Dr. Stiles in illu. 
trating animal diseases at the Februay 
meeting of the Boulder Stock Grower 
Association in Boulder, Colo. 
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erica Deem, experiment station pathologist, 
ce dg and Associate Editor Willard E. Simms 


, witty cf the Record Stockman, Denver. 

> Doind re 

lso qf Resolutions of the Rio Blanco County 
Thong (Colorado) Stockgrowers Association, 
1g ana meeting at Meeker early in March, 
rowert recommended protection of hay from 


Beimng| wildlife 
inspee | the Fores 


* means of wire panels; that 

Service consult in future with 
TOSS of the association’s forest advisory group; 
ervicel} the restoration of the “jackpot” scales 
institul] removed from the Denver Union Stock- 
of thd} yards during the war; improvement of 
A. Withe Meeker-Rangely highway by the 
state highway department, and the erec- 
tion of additional stockyards at Craig 
by the Moffat Railroad to accommodate 
the large cattle shipments at that point. 


American National Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of Denver addressed the livestock 
men on the subject of government ac- 
tivities, following his recent return from 
the nation’s capital. 

The Rio Blanco group sent to the na- 
tional organization a $300 check, with 
word that the sum would be enlarged 
if collections held up. A contribution 
was also forwarded to the Colorado 
Stockgrowers and Feeders Association; 
and a still further “pay-out” was the 
$500 presented to John Haslem of Jen- 
sen, Utah, for his apprehension of a 
rustler in the county last fall. 
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A good attendance showed up for the 
Grower 


spring convention of the Santa Barbara 
Branch, California Cattlemen’s Associa- 





Banquet scene showing some 50 stockmen who remained following the de- 
parture of Rotarians, Kiwanians and Lions Club members of Raton, N. M., with 
whom they had been addressed in joint meeting by American National Secretary 
F. E. Mollin. In this after-dinner session the men are listening to Mr. Mollin as he 
leads an informal discussion on matters of current importance to the industry. 


tion, Mar. 16. Ernest Righetti of Or- 
cutt was named president; Gragg Orton 
of Santa Ynez, vice-president; Bun W. 
Burnside of Santa Maria, secretary. 
Robert E. Sudden of Lompoc was ap- 
pointed the new director at large. 


Abolition of federal subsidies “while 
they can be absorbed by an upward 
market” were strongly advocated by 
Dan C. McKinney, secretary of the state 
group, who addressed the Santa Bar- 
bara cattlemen. Other speakers included 
Dr. A. K. Carr, chief of the California 
bureau of animal industry; Prof. Paul 
Ruch of the Krick Weather Service, and 
officials of various agricultural agen- 
cies. 


Members approved an amendment to 
the by-laws to include 12 directors, each 


elected for a four-year term with the 
provision that they could not succeed 


themselves. A resolution asking the 
county fire department to inspect and 
refill ranch owners’ fire extinguishers 
was adopted. 


Joe Muir, extension animal husband- 
man at the State College of Washington, 
was elected secretary of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association at a meeting 
held in Spokane on Mar. 6. Mr. Muir 
replaces Walter J. Tolman, former col- 
lege extension animal husbandman, who 
had been secretary for the past several 
years. Mr. Muir was formerly county 
agent in Garfield County, Utah. He is a 
graduate of Utah State and took work 
in animal husbandry at Texas A. & M. 
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sheep, too! 


PREVENT ABORTION —GET 








herd—calves, heifers and open cows! 





COTTER ABORTION VACCINE / 


} Want to get a maximum calf crop? Use Cutter Abortion Vaccine! 
Cultured from the famous Strain 19, it builds lasting immunity to 
Brucella Abortus, cause of most abortion losses. Vaccinate your whole 


PREVENT “SHIPPING FEVER” — GET 


CUTTER PELMENAL! 


For peak protection against “shipping fever” and to build resistanc 
to pulmonary infections, as well—use Cutter Pelmenal. When ship- 
ping, vaccinate a good 10 days in advance to get full immunity —no 
matter whose vaccine you use! 


FOR ANTHRAX PREVENTION — 


step up ano cet CUTTER CHARBONOL / 


Here’s the one-shot vaccine that protects against anthrax all season. It’s 
Cutter Charbonol—the vaccine that permits you to graze your animals 
on Anthrax “badlands.” It’s “alhydrox’’—so potent that a single treat- 
ment of Charbonol—preferably in April or May—gives your animals 
solid immunity at a reasonable price. Special Cutter Charbonol for 


e 


* 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office .. . 
Los Angeles + Seattle - Ft. Worth » San Antonio +» Denver + Calgary « Regina - Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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Hold on to that 
“Million- 


That welcome rain that brings new life to your land, 
crops and livestock is the traditional ‘‘million-dollar 
rain” known to every farmer and rancher. 


There is an old saying, ““You can’t do much about 
the weather.” But you can do a great deal about 
what the weather does to your land. Rain can bring 
relief after drouth and is worth that million dollars 
—or it can be a savage enemy that “‘dashes off with 
grit in its teeth and tears down our soil like a billion 
furious buzz saws.” 


Water that “‘walks downhill” is your ally in in- 
creasing the production of your land. And one secret 
of handling rainfall properly is “farming on the 
level’’—by strip cropping, contour plowing, terrac- 
ing. Cover crops, grassed waterways, dams and farm 
ponds also help control the destructive power of 
rain. Then you hold the rain where it falls. Surface 
run-off is slowed down to the point where it doesn’t 
erode your topsoil away. And as your water “‘walks 
downhill,” it soaks into the soil, makes plant food 
nutrients available to the roots of crops and, pene- 
trating further, fills up nature’s great underground 
reservoirs. 


Water thus stored in the subsoil is the source of 
the wells and springs which supply homes and farms 
and ranches. For years this “‘water table’ has been 
dropping very seriously in some sections. But where 
soil conservation has been practiced over large areas, 
the lowering of the “‘water table” has been a less 
serious problem. Soil and water can never be di- 
vorced in any good land management program. 
These two great resources are wedded for all time, 
and from their union comes the wealth of America’s 
agriculture and the prosperity of the nation. 


BRED TO MEET 
PRODUCER NEEDS 


by E. J. WARWICK, The State College of Washington 


A successful example of sound breeding 

methods in improving farm animals is 

the development of the Columbia breed 

' of sheep for the Northern and North- 
E.J.Warwick —_ western states. 

When the Western sheep industry began shifting from 
a “‘one-crop”’ industry—wool—to production of both 
lambs and wool, the need for a true breeding type of 
sheep, combining the vigor, hardiness and flocking in- 
stinct of the fine wool types, with the size, prolificacy, and 
desirable carcass characteristics of the mutton types was 
clearly indicated. Recognizing this need, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists began developing such a 
breed from crosses between Rambouillet ewes (a fine 
wool type), and Lincoln rams (a mutton type). 

Today, after more than 30 years of intense selection for 
desirable characteristics, the Columbia is widely used on 
better ranges of the West. Animals of this breed are large, 
rugged, vigorous, prolific and productive. 

Development of the Columbia breed has been success- 
ful because: (1) it was created to fill a real need; (2) the 
breeding program was carefully planned to preserve and 
concentrate the germ plasm of superior individuals; (3) 
rigid culling was practiced; and (4) practical production 
factors have been emphasized in the selection program. 

Adherence to these simple principles will result in 
further improvements of other farm animals. 
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WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


In view of the recent talk about the business, profits, etc., of the 
meat packers, it’s worth remembering the basic economics of all 
businesses in this country. 


To be successful, any business must do four things—1) it must 
purchase its raw materials at prices comparable to the prices 
paid by its competitors; 2) through know-how, efficiency, good 
operating, it must manufacture products of comparable quality 
at a manufacturing cost no higher than that of its competitors; 
3) in doing this, it must pay its workers wage rates comparable 
to the going wage-scale paid by others; 4) and it must sell its 
product at prices that a large part of the public is willing and 
able to pay. 


In the livestock-and-meat industry, this simply means that 
prices must be high enough to earn both cost and a decent profit 
for the livestock producer, the meat packer and the retail mer- 
chant—and low enough to keep the great masses of people eat- 
ing meat. 


Sent Your Letter Yet? 
Prize Contest Closes May 1 


Still time to win one of the 43 cash prizes totaling $400 
for best letters on ‘““Methods Employed by Meat Pack- 
ers in Marketing Meats, Poultry, Eggs, Butter, and 
Cheese.”’ Contest closes May 1, 1946. We’ll be glad to 
send you the needed information. Write today to F. M. 
Simpson, Dept. 128 . . . Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW! 


bate the meaning of the expression ‘farming on the | 
evel’’? 

With what groups of people must a meat packing 
company like Swift & Company cooperate to operate 
successfully? 

Who must earn a fair profit for the livestock-and-meat 
industry to operate? 

Why is it important to make water ‘“‘walk downhill”? 
Answers to these questions may be found in the various 
articles which are printed elsewhere on these pages. 





Soda Bill Sez: .... that the dairy business 
is mighty colorful—red cows eat green grass and 
brown hay to give white milk and yellow butter. 
. .. that the more a feller works, the more work 
he finds to do. . . that a stitch in time can save 
embarrassing exposure. 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


In addition to being a busi- 
ness corporation, Swift & 
Company is people—62,000 
folks like you and me who 
have pooled their savings to 
build a business. These sav- 
ings are invested in plants and equipment, in 
livestock and other raw materials, and in all the 
many things that make up Swift & Company. 

Without people there could be no business, no 
Swift & Company. There must be people (share- 
holders) to supply the capital; others (farmers 
and ranchers) to supply the raw materials; many 
thousands (employes) who work with their heads 
and hands for the company; and the millions ot 
consumers who buy the meat and other products. 

The success of a business enterprise depends 
on how these various groups of people get along 
together. In other words, there must be goodwill 
and cooperation between the owners of Swift & 
Company and livestock producers, employes, 
and the company’s customers. 

To maintain goodwill we know that Swift & 
Company must: 1) pay fair prices for raw mate- 
rials, including livestock; 2) pay a good day’s pay 
for a good day’s work; 3) provide the money to 
keep plants and facilities efficient; 4) pay Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal taxes; 5) earn a profit 
to give our owners a fair return on their invested 
savings. 

The management of Swift & Company recog- 
nizes this five-fold responsibility to the various 
groups of people who make our business. It is to 
their interest that we manage our business effi- 
ciently, that we earn a sufficient profit to let us 
continue contributing to ° 
the well-being of more F NM. Simp son, 
and more people. Agricultural Research Department 
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The mellow flavor of ham rates it one of the most 
popular of meats. Glaze your ham with honey, mar- 
malade or maple syrup to save sugar. Place the 
ham, fat side up, on rack in uncovered pan. No 
water needed, as the fat will baste the ham natu- 
rally. Bake in a moderately slow oven until tender. 
Three to four hours will be enough. Garnish the 
platter with pickled peaches or apricots, or hot 
spiced orange slices. 
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WOOL BLINDNESS is a definite handicap. Open-faced 
sheep, during a test in New Mexico, produced an average of 
12% more pounds of lamb per ewe. Wool on the face hin- 
dered sheep in finding feed and resulted in some becoming 
separated from the flock. However, the flock in the test ex- 
celled by 25% the wool production of commercial flocks. 


OUR CITY COUSIN 


CITY COUSIN 
DIDN'T SEE 
WHERE THE 
LITTLE BEE 
DID FLEE... 
WHEE -EE-E! 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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NUTRITION 1S OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 








Mr. Muir is well known to cattlemen in 
Washington and is taking the lead in 
several programs for the betterment of 
stock in that state. The first official ap- 
pearance of the new secretary will be at 
the annual convention of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association to be held in 
Omak on May 17-18. 


June 20, 21 and 22 are the dates se- 
lected for the 79th annual convention of 
the Colorado Stock Growers and Feed- 
ers Association, we learn from Dr. B. F. 
Davis, secretary of the organization. 
Convention headquarters will be at the 
Canon Hotel, Canon City, Colo. A pro- 
gram for the business sessions and for 
entertainment is now in the making; it 
will include the annual meeting of the 
ladies’ auxiliary of the organization. 


The newly organized Kansas Polled 
Shorthorn Society has met at Hutchin- 
son and laid plans for a sale to be held 
sometime during the coming fall. Offi- 
cers named to lead the new association 
are W. A. Rosenberger of Greensburg, 
president; Earl Fieser of Norwich, vice- 
president; Lot Taylor of Manhattan, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Charles Evans of Independence, Ore., 
was selected to lead the Polk County 
Livestock Association when members of 
the group met some weeks ago at Dal- 
las, Ore. Other officers include Wiley 
N. Gardner of Dallas, vice-president, and 
Russel T. Daulton, also of Dallas, sec- 
retary. The awarding of three schol- 
arships to the 4-H summer school ses- 
sion in June was approved. The awards 
will be made for hog, beef, and sheep 
club members, respectively, within Polk 
County. 


Officers re-elected to head up the 
American Hereford Association include 
Roy Turner of Sulphur, Okla., presi- 
dent, and Alan Feeney of Phoenix, Ariz., 
vice-president. Jack Turner of Fort 
Worth, Tex., was named secretary and 
R. J. Kinzer remains chairman of the 
board. 


In a recent meeting at Reno, Nev., 
delegates of the Interstate Association 
of Public Lands Counties deplored the 
methods of federal agencies, and par- 
ticularly the Interior Department, in 
taking public lands off the tax rolls. 

The meeting was attended by county 
officials from nine western states: 
Washington, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and 
Arizona. 


Dr. M. E. Ensminger, head of the 
animal husbandry department at Wash- 
ington State College, has stated that 
rising wages for labor have eliminated 
the principal reason for holding. live- 
stock ceilings at present low levels. At 
the same time, however, he warned of 
a need to avoid uncontrolled inflation 
or any attempt to “open the door wide” 
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dent, Wiggins; John Fries, treasurer, 


on prices. Dr. Ensminger advocated a 
“happy and equitable balance,” saying 
“There is no longer any reason the 
rancher and the packer should continue 
to produce cheap meats when the wages 
of labor are going up.” 


Occasion of the livestock specialist’s 
remarks was the annual banquet of the 
Kittitas County Cattlemen’s Association 
at Ellensburg, Wash., the latter part of 
February, when three hundred packed 
the Elks Temple. 


All Hereford organizations in Wyo- 
ming will gather Apr. 9 at Casper for 
purposes of forming a Wyoming Here- 
ford Association. An important en- 
deavor of the group will be the conduct- 
ing of a Wyoming futurity or sale of 
specially selected individuals at a state 
location to be decided later. 


MEETINGS OF 


STATE GROUPS 


Members of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association con- 
vened for their 69th annual meeting 
Mar. 22-23 at San Antonio. There they 
elected Chancellor Weymouth of Ama- 
rillo president; Jamie Brook of Brady, 
first vice-president, and Bryant Edwards 
of Henrietta, second vice-president. 





The big crowd in attendance heard 
speeches by Coke R. Stevenson, governor 
of Texas; American National President 
Wm. B. Wright; incumbent President 
Holman Cartwright and the report of 
Secretary Henry Bell. 


H. H. Mundy of Pawhuska, Okla., dis- 
cussed Oklahoma anaplasmosis condi- 
tions on the second day, the program for 
which also included addresses by Tax 


A quartet pictured on the occasion of 
Colo., of the Cattlemen’s Association of 
to right: Conrad Schaefer, president, Weldona, Colo.; 
Brush; Bob Hogsett, secretary, Fort Morg: 
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the dinner meeting, at Fort Morg 
Morgan and Associated Counties, 
Ernest Rosener, vice-preg 


Attorney Stephen H. Hart of Deny 
Colo.; R. C. Pollock, general manag: 


National Live Stock and Meat Boar 


and a meat cutting demonstration } 
D. P. Tyler, also of the board. In 4 
afternoon session Dr. James C. Dol 
vice-president of the University 

Texas, took up with the cowmen “So 
of the Economic Problems of 1946.” 


(As the PRoDUCER nears _press-ti 
complete data has not yet come in: 
the resolutions adopted at that tim 

Fort Worth was chosen as the «i 
vention site for 1947. 


* * % 


= THE MID-MARCH CONVENTIO 

at Wichita, which was attended | 
American National Secretary Molli 
the Kansas Livestock Association a 


nounced election of the following off 


cers: Wayne Rogler of Matfield Gre 
president; Fred Heine of Lucas, vi 
president, and Will J. Miller of Tope 
secretary-treasurer (re-election). 

The thirty-third annual meeting 
the group produced a list of 14 res# 
tions, chief of which urged ending of t 
price control and meat subsidy progral 
on June 30, as presently scheduled. 1 
Kansas association took the view th 
the industry and the public as a whi 
would be better off if restrictions Wé 
removed and natural economic for 
were allowed to rule. 


Other resolutions adopted asked ! 
continuance of the sanitary embargo! 


South American beef; state aid for elif 


ination of livestock tuberculosis and 
new brand inspection law for the st# 
One of the resolutions pledged aid 
4-H Club work. Another resolution ult 
prompt reconstruction of the veterin# 
building at Kansas State College whit 
recently was destroyed by fire. 


Additionally, the stockmen asked 
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Above map does not attempt to show all 
products available in the various states 
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at time Z.. more than 75 years, Union Pacific has producing a bigger and better yield of 
the of served thirteen western states ... been a partner all farm commodities. 


in their development. ; ‘ 
P These thirteen western states served by the rail- 


enti. This vast territory might well be called both the road are ripe for postwar expansion. They have 
ended § treasure-chest and bread-basket of the nation. In the materials, facilities and space. 

ae addition to its great wealth of industrial raw 
ing of Materials, a boundless supply of foodstuffs is pro- 


ld Gre vided by its farms, ranches, orchards and fisheries. 


Union Pacific will continue to play its part in 
the future progress of this western territory by 


oa, providing unexcelled freight and passenger trans- 
f Tope The railroad specializes in efficient portation over its Strategic Middle Route. 
ye 


service for the shipment of livestock; 










eeting : : : 
14 resol also maintains a livestock department h- ‘ 
ing we closely cooperating with livestock rais- be yoed! fin” 
ous , C 
uled. 17 ers. Its Agricultural Development De- i) ? CN VO 
view ; partment materially assists farmers in Gly YO 
; a whi 
ions We 
rie fort 
%& Union Pacifie will, upon request, 
gladly furnish industrial or mer- 
asked f UNION cantile concerns withinformation 
bargo PACIFIC ‘ regarding available sites having 
n ‘ = ; trackage facilities in the territory 
1 for elis it serves. Address Union Pacific | 
sis and Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska. 
the stal 
ed aid 
tion ure The Ve 4 
veterina OYlEZINWE 
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surplus equipment be made available 
to livestock interests for parasite con- 
trol work, and recommended price ad- 
justments on protein concentrates to 
promote better production and distri- 
bution. They requested also measures 
which would insure proper handling of 
livestock and farm products, and com- 
mended the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board for the work done on be- 
half of the industry. 

Scheduled addresses before the organi- 
zation included those of Dr. Milton E. 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College; Dr. L. L. Jones of Garden City, 
the association’s outgoing president; 
Secretary Will J. Miller, who is live- 
stock sanitary commissioner of Kansas; 
Carl H. Wilken, economic analyst, of 
Sioux City, Ia.; Dr. E. W. Laake, senior 
entomologist with the U. S. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine at 
Dallas, Tex.; C. N. Wright of the Union 
Stock Yards at Omaha; George Mont- 
gomery, economist at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, and Miss Heba Stages 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago. Following a meat carv- 
ing demonstration by Max Cullen, also 
of the meat board at Chicago, the meet- 
ing concluded with the reports of various 
association committees. 

<a 


T THE 27TH ANNUAL MEETING 

of the Utah Cattle and Horse Grow- 
ers Association, held Feb. 15-16 in Salt 
Lake City, L. C. Montgomery of Heber, 
Utah, was re-elected to the presidency, 
with other officers named as follows: 
J. A. Scorup of Moab, first vice-presi- 
dent, and E. S. Gardiner of Pine Valley, 
McKinley Morrill of Junction, Joseph 
T. Finlinson of Leamington, Alonzo F. 
Hopkins of Woodruff, B. Nowers of 
Beaver and Horace L. Allred of Roose- 
velt in other vice-presidential posts. 

A. A. Smith of Sterling, Colo., first 
vice-president of the American National; 
John T. Caine III, manager of the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show at Denver, 
and Dr. E. Allen Bateman, superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Utah, 
spoke to the assembled livestock men. 
Others heard in the course of the two- 
day program were: R. V. Broadhurst, 
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ICC RULING 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered reductions in freight rates 
on fresh meats and packinghouse prod- 
ucts shipped from the South to the East 
and New England. The rates generally 
correspond to those from the Middle 
West to the so-called official territory, 
or that area lying generally east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
River and a line drawn roughly from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Norfolk, Va. In a 
dissent, Commissioner Claude Porter said 
the new rates “can result only in creat- 
ing a real prejudice against the Midwest 
and compel a general reduction in rates 
on fresh meats and packinghouse prod- 
ucts from all other points.” 





secretary, of Salt Lake City; Herman C. 


Aaberg, director of the American Farm ° 


Bureau livestock department at Chi- 
cago; Milton Reid of the Grazing Serv- 
ice; Don E. Keney, member of the state 
board of agriculture; A. P. Rasmussen, 
packing company stock buyer; David O. 
McKay, chairman, Utah Centennial Ex- 
position; Dr. Louis L. Madsen of the 
Utah State Agricultural College at 
Logan. 

The Utah cattlemen in their resolu- 
tions recommended repeal of the law 
creating the big game preserves of Utah 
which “have long since served their pur- 
pose”; 

Opposed extension of subsidies beyond 
June 30, 1946, and asked for an end io 
price ceilings on beef and cattle when 
subsidies were dropped; 

Opposed moving of the office of direc- 
tor of grazing from Salt Lake City; 

Requested railroads, auction rings and 
stockyards to furnish proper brand in- 
spection chutes “sufficient to handle 10 
to 12 head of cattle in single file.” 

A commendation was extended to 
Major Anderson and the Utah Hereford 
Breeders Association for fine work done 
in furtherance of good breeding in the 
state. 

It was recommended that more strict 
enforcement be applied to the present 
brand inspection law so that “the weak- 
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Bent-Prowers delegates as they join in singing at the luncheon table. Left to ri 


ness of the law will then become appa 
ent and changes can be recommended 

One of the resolutions stated that 
few years ago promise was made } 


forest officials that no reduction j 
cattle permitted on the forests would } 
made until settlement of the big gay, 
problem. The resolution asked that ey! 
in permits be deferred since this proif 
lem remains unsolved. : 


Other resolutions directed at forey 
matters asked that permits on foresi; 
be considered as rights or grants estab 
lished by law rather than as privileges 
requested Forest Service to give mop 
time and money to grazing on the m 
tional forests “rather than seeking th 
plaudits of pleasure hunters in dire: 
competition with the park service,” ani 
recommended consolidation of the fores! 
and grazing services into a single de. 
partment. 

On the question of grazing capacity, 
a resolution disapproved a plan dealing 
with capacity submitted by Region: 
Forester W. P. Rice, since “essentially 
its remedy is in cuts.” The resolutiaj 
said that permittees feel that their al 
lotments are not being depleted but ar 
on an uptrend at present. “We ther 
fore submit that a range rehabilitatin 
program, not only in cooperation wit 
the Forest Service but with all govern, 
mental agencies concerned and privat 
owners, would take care of the situativ 
and that our watersheds and rang: 
would be maintained and at the sam 
time our. important livestock industr 
would receive a stimulation and encour 
agement for its growth, and we urge! 
stay in cuts until a sufficient time hi 
been given to try such a plan.” 

Reseeding was endorsed as a practic! 
step toward solution of the carrying « 
pacity controversy. 

Relating to the current question of i) 
return of federal lands to state or pr 
vate ownership, a resolution said thé 
judgment would be withheld until term 
and conditions of such transfer are mate 

It was requested that provision 
made for the continuation of Senato 
McCarran’s subcommittee hearings 0 
public lands administration. 
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ght: 


Mrs. Ed Huffman, Colorado Springs; Mr. Al Winger, Colorado Springs; Wilkie Ham, president, Lamar, Colo.; Mrs. a 
Beirne, Denver; Harry Beirne, chief brand inspector for Colorado. (The chorus was accompanied by the fiddler shown in a 
background.) The picture at the right shows, in the usual order, Mrs. James Boynton, Las Animas, Colo.; A. B. Ham, Lam 
a member of the Bent-Powers association for 50 years, and Jim Smith, Lamar, recently retired Colorado brand inspector W 


had served for 46 years in that capacity. 
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Gives shelter - “Haircut 


L. E. Evans of Cascade County, Mon- 
tana, likes to keep his shelter belt 
hedges (Russian olive, Caragana, 
brush) trimmed close to 6 foot 
height, 314% feet wide. So he built 
this mechanical hedge trimmer in 
his own farm shop. In one trip along 
the row it cuts the top and one side 
of the hedge. Shown here on Evan’s 
30-horsepower tractor, the hedge 
trimmer is demountable, allowing 
the tractor to be used on other farm 
jobs throughout the year. A Noble 
blade, cut to the right width, is used 
for cultivating between hedge rows. 
This device clears out weeds with- 
out cutting shrubbery roots or caus- 
ing loss of soil moisture. 


Safeway’s Farm Reporter keeps tab on how farmers 
make work easier, cut operating costs, improve crop 
quality. His findings are reported because Safeway knows 
that exchanging ideas helps everybody. After all, more 
than a third of our customers are farm folks. 
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Now in use at the Weyl-Zuckerman ranch, 
McDonald Island, California, this idea has 
caused farm machinery makers to sit up and 
take notice. After plowing and making seedbed, 
why shouldn’t a farmer be able to lift out his 
tractor engine and use it in a self-propelled 
mower, side-delivery rake, manure spreader, 
corn picker, potato digger — or what have you? 
The same tractor engine which powers the 
Weyl-Zuckerman 4-row potato digger you see 
here also functions as needed in the tracktype 
tractor (now minus engine) shown alongside. 
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New Mexico Meeting 
EPORTS FROM THE 32ND AN- 


nual convention of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Association, Mar. 19-20 
at Albuquerque, were that a very good 
crowd attended, a tremendous crowd of 
700 being seated at the banquet. 


American National President Wm. B. 
Wright of Deeth, Nev., delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Cattle Industry’s National 
Program.” Others heard on the first 
day of regular sessions included Joe 
Evans of El Paso; Captain Burton C. 
Mossman of 
Roswell; Huling 
Means of Sil- 
ver City; B. A. 
Christmas, Jr., 
president of the 
state’s junior 
livestock associ- 
ation, and Ex- 
Governor John 
Miles, now land 
commissioner in 
New Mexico. 





In the after- 
noon the stock- 
men reassem- 
bled to hear R. C. Pollock, general 
manager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board at Chicago; Dan D. Case- 
ment, executive committeeman of the 
American National, Manhattan, Kan.; 
Brig. Gen. Hugh M. Milton II, president 
of New Mexico A & M College, and 
Arthur C. Butler, director of the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


G. A. Godfrey, New 
Mexico’s new president. 


The morning session of the 20th 
brought speeches by Dr. James Farqu- 
harson, president of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo.; Forrest E. Cooper, counsel 
for the Interstate Association of Public 
Land Counties, Lakeview, Ore.; Ex- 
Governor James Curry, present state 
historian. Featuring the latter half of 
the final day were a discussion of “The 
Agricultural Front” by Clinton P. An- 
derson, the secretary of agriculture, re- 
marks by Bettie Horton, the newly 
elected president of the junior associa- 
tion, the reports of various committees 
and election of officers. Albuquerque 
was selected as the location for next 
year’s meeting. 


The new officers are: George A. God- 
frey of Animas, president; A. B. Cox 
of Alamogordo, Millard Eidson of Lov- 
ington, G. W. Evans of Magdalena and 
James Morrow of Raton, vice-presidents, 
and Horace H. Hening of Albuquerque, 
secretary. 


The group adopted resolutions with 
respect to the desired return of all un- 
appropriated and unreserved public 
lands to state or private ownership; 
urged prompt steps for return of war- 
used land acquisitions to agricultural 
producers; opposed further tariff cuts, 


22 


and asked for continuation of livestock 
sanitary embargoes. The stockmen also 
protested increases in state motor tax- 
ations; demanded a balancing of the fed- 
eral budget; requested the draft defer- 
ment of experienced agricultural work- 
ers, and protested any increase in Tay- 
lor grazing fees. They endorsed the 
New Mexico Boys Ranch, a nonprofit, 
charitable corporation providing a ranch 
home and training for needy boys; asked 
passage of two bills which would re- 
quire the general land office to keep a 
record of title on all lands held by the 
federal government, and desired that 
the secretary of agriculture have a fur- 
ther study made with respect to elim- 
ination of transfer cuts. In addition, 
they asked the Forest Service to make 
a matter of printed record all the rules 
and regulations connected with the live- 
stock industry; thanked Senator Hatch 
for his interest in clarifying the situa- 
tion in regard to exchange of govern- 
ment land following withdrawal from 





sale or other forms of disposal of aj 
public lands containing deposits of rg. 
dio-active mineral substances. They 
called for a thorough study of preda- 
tory control in other western states by 
the predatory animal control commit. 
tee and the formulation of a workable 
plan in that connection; urged contip. 
ued controls on predatory animals and 
injurious rodents, but with no special 
tax levied on state cattle for payment 
of bounties; recommended urgently the 
expiration on June 30 of price contro] 
and subsidy regulations. 


The meeting of the junior organiza. 
tion, held at the same time as the sep- 
ior meeting, was attended by about 25 
young people, all of whom own their 
own brands. The officers elected by 
them for the ensuing year are: Bettie 
Horton, Tucumcari, president; Dan 
Dean, Albuquerque, vice-president; Max- 
ine Pyeatt, Tucumcari, secretary, and 
Linda Lambert, Mosquero, treasurer. 





Louisianans Meet 


T THE RECENT ANNUAL CON- 


vention of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s | 


Association in Shreveport, H. B. “Cot- 
ton” Fairchild of St. Francisville was 
named president: for the coming year 
and Harry P. Gayden of Baton Rouge, 
secretary-treasurer, 


Citing the continued need for the serv- | 
Live Stock Tax | 


ices of the National 


Committee, the Louisiana stockmen 


framed a resolution urging that that | 
committee’s work go on with the full | 


support of the livestock interests. An- 
other resolution dealt with the Cattle 
and Beef Industry 
Committee, organ- 
ized for purposes 
of maintaining a 
close cooperation 
in wartime of all 
branches of the 
livestock and meat 
industry. The rec- 
ommendation was 
made for a contin- 
uance of the com- 
mittee with contin- 2 
ued support of its 
work by the vari- 
ous branches of 
the industry it 
represents. 


Wm. B. Wright, 5. 
Deeth, Nev., presi- 
dent of the Amer- 6. 
ican National Live 
Stock Association, 7. 
attended the meet- 
ing, appearing as 8 
one of the pro- 
grammed speakers 9 
before the cattle- 
men. (For complete 
context of Mr. 
Wright speech, see 
next column.) 





A sailor’s dance 


A wasp 


1. Reaching very far 


4. Expensive ’phone call....... LONG- — — — — — — — — 
Jack who sat in a corner... HORN 


A famous poet.... 
A tropical bird. 
. Yearning............. 

A bugler.............. 
. Distance east or west....... LONG 

A cornucopia...... 
. Talking a long time.......... LONG- — — — — — — 
An American night bird..HORN — — 


enbcipsilai LONG 
picibien Seca HORN 


Mr. Wright's Speech 


NE OF THE INTERESTING 
phases of my assignment as presi- 
dent of the American National Live 
Stock Association is to visit and take 
part in the programs of the numerous 
state associations which are members of 
| the National. Obviously, if I am to look 
after my own affairs—a full-time job of 
operating a Nevada cow ranch—lI can- 
not attend all of the state meetings. 
When I received your invitation to come 
to Shreveport, I asked Mr. Mollin, our 
| national secretary, to advise you that I 


| 


| would be here. I regard it as a special 





LONGHORN QUIZ 


By Boris Randolph 


All the words and phrases correspond- 
ing to the following definitions begin 
with the word “LONG” or “HORN” as 
indicated. The idea is to fill in the rest 
of the letters in each case. Give yourself 
five points for each right answer. 


ae eee ee 


(Answers on Page 40) 
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Educational Service 


National Cottonseed Products Association, Inc. 
618 Wilson Blidg., Dallas 1, Texas Dept. A.C.P. 645 


Please send me free "1946 Feeding Practices" 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 
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t 
Te critical need for Cot- 
tonseed Meal, Cake and Huils 


makes it imperative that more Cot- 
ton be grown in 1946. That's the only 


way to get more Cottonseed Feed Products. 


To help you get the feed you need, the Cot- 
tonseed Crushing Industry has distributed some 
400,000 leaflets to cotton farmers stressing the 
need for more Cotton, and is spending thousands 
of dollars in advertising to encourage and aid 
efficient production of this essential Feed, Food 


and Fiber crop. 


These activities, along with those of many other 
public and private organizations, are helping; 
Cotton Farmers and Livestock Producers, alike.. 
They're one of the many reasons you can count: 


on Cotton to be “The Crop With a Future.”’ 








occasion to be invited back to one of 
those southern states in which the great 
livestock industry of our country had its 
origin. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
cattlemen of the southern states could 
contribute much in the way of construc- 
tive thinking and legislative assistance 
to the western states. In keeping with 
this belief, in reorganizing our standing 
committees this year I assigned to our 
top committee—the legislative commit- 
tee—P. E. Williams of Florida. 


To most laymen, cattle raising is 
thought of as related to the western and 
Corn Belt states only. Few people rea- 
lize, I believe, that the southern states 
have produced cattle far longer than 
the western range states, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Texas and possibly 
parts of California. Like many histori- 
cal “firsts,” the industry drifted west 
and north until it has been forgotten by 
many stockmen, and possibly never 
known to many others, that cows grazed 
in the Gulf States under the direction 
of man while only wild life roamed their 
present ranges. 


I am not one of those stockmen who 
view with concern the recent trend to 
revert to more intensive cattle raising 
as an essential supplement to the agri- 
cultural economy of cotton and rice. I 
feel that those who have been instru- 
mental in organizing the cattlemen of 
Louisiana are to be commended. You 
are, no doubt, taking the lead in improv- 
ing quality, production methods, disease 
and parasitic control, and rotation of 
land use to the end of a more productive 
and stable agricultural economy. You 
are thereby increasing your participa- 
tion in that industry which, more than 
any other single one, contributes to a 
high national standard of living. Meat 
producing countries are those of the 
higher living standards. A _ self-suffi- 
cient meat industry is vitally important 
in times of peace as well as war. 


Your operating problems are quite 
different from those of the West. As I 
viewed the country we passed through 
coming here, I was impressed with an 
overabundance of water, which to most 
range men of the West is frequently re- 
ferred to as “liquid gold.” In the West, 
excepting Texas, we have major public 
land problems involving government bu- 
reau administrations. These bureaus 
need constant vigilance lest we become 
tenant share croppers under a top-heavy 
bureaucratic administration of our busi- 
ness. As I understand it, being in the 
route of natural drainage from all cen- 
tral United States, you may require a 
certain amount of government assist- 
ance and guidance in the conversion of 
wet lands to productive agricultural and 
grazing land. 


On major over-all interests it seems 
that the southern states and the west- 
ern states should be of mutual assist- 
ance through the medium of the Amer- 


1947 CONVENTION DATES 


The next annual convention of the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation has been set for Wednesday, 


Thursday and Friday, January 8-10, 
1947. As agreed at the 1946 conven- 
tion in Denver, the meetings will be 
held at Phoenix, Ariz., with headquar- 
ters at the Westward Ho Hotel. 





ican National Live Stock Association. 
I refer to all federal livestock legisla- 
tion, federal taxation, equitable freight 
rates, uniform sanitary laws, tariff pro- 
tection within the limits of non-surplus 
production, fair marketing procedures, 
meat advertising, through which we en- 
courage quality and stimulate consump- 
tion, appropriates use and distribution 
of supplemental feeds, of which the 
South contributes much; above all, a 
free economy and an American philos- 
ophy of government not filled with isms 
and not dominated by organized minor- 
ities. 

With regard to the latter, the Ameri- 
can National has a rather outstanding 
record, in my opinion, and one of which 
I am especially proud. We have never 
endorsed activities to raid the federal 
treasury. We have never, nor do we 
now, advocate political schemes to cure 
economic maladjustments. Our activi- 
ties are primarily confined to the fields 
which I have already enumerated as be- 
ing of major over-all interest to the in- 
dustry. With it all we attempt also to 
safeguard the cattlemen from too much 
government in management. 


Cattle numbers at the present time, 
according to preliminary estimates, run 
at between 80,000,000 and 80,500,000 
head. This represents a reduction from 
the all-time peak of 82,324,000 of two 
years ago. Heavy marketing similar to 
1944 and 1945 for the next two or three 
years should bring cattle numbers down 
to approximately 75,000,000 head. A 
few years ago 65,000,000 was consid- 
ered a normal long-time cattle popula- 


LAFF-A-DAY 
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“Expecting a letter?” 





tion. With the increased‘ milk and beef 
consumption of recent years 70,000,009 
to 75,000,000 would seem more appro. 
priate. If supplies become inadequate 
there could then develop increased pres. 
sure for admission of South American 
beef, which, of course, as you know, js 
presently kept out of our country by a / 


has required constant vigilance lest jt 
become modified. There are those who, 
from time to time, have attempted to 
belittle its true sanitary significance and 
brush off the embargo as a subterfuge 
by cattlemen. The facts pertaining ty 
hoof-and-mouth outbreaks in areas re. 
ceiving solely South American beef dur. 
ing the war do not seem to justify such 
belittlement. Particular reference 5 
made to outbreaks in England which 
prior to the war received meat products 
from both the Continent of Europe and | 
South America, the pre-war custom be. f 
ing to point the finger at Europe rather | 
than South America as the source of 
disease origin. 


sanitary embargo. 
The embargo is another matter which 


As to the demand for our products, 
we have never been in a more favorable 
position. 
and all the war talk about meat short- 


ages, meat products have spread to aj 


much wider base. Former low-income 
workers had plenty of money to spend 
and a limited field in which to spend it, 
They lived better than ever before. Red 
meat became a more constant and neces- 
sary item of their food purchases. Un- 
der a rationing system they had meat 
stamps. They used them. Soldiers from 


low meat consuming areas ate more | 


meat than formerly. They cultivated 
the taste for it. The meat substitute 
idea through advertising did not develop 
as during tht first World War. The ab- 
sence of “meatless days” except in a 
few cities has left us in a much firmer 
position from a consumption standpoint 
than at the close of the last war. 


Aside from the stimulating factors I 
have just cited, the increased demand 
for meat probably stemmed from the 


Despite wartime restrictions } 





work of the National Live Stock and f 


Meat Board and the activities of the 
Better Beef Committee, which spon- 
sored the government meat grading 
project a few years after the organiza- 
tion of the meat board. Despite this 
favorable demand situation we feel we 
have a responsibility not only to the 


2 


producers of the cattle but as well to § 


the people who use our products—the 
great masses of unorganized consumers. 
Lack of effective policing, which seems 
to. us a practical impossibility, has all 
but destroyed any effective application 
of price ceilings as applied to meat. 
Lack of control as to quality and im- 
proper aging of meats flowing through 
black market channels offers a genuine 
threat to future consumption. The con- 
tinued application of a price ceiling 
subsidy program is a stimulant to black 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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The best thing about the fine New 


Mexico convention was the presence of 
so many fine young veterans of the war, 
* * * 


Captain Mossman, of Roswell, N. M., 
attending his first state meeting in four 
years, added both fire and humor to the 


rran 
program a - a 

Evidence is accumulating that the 
OPA is wrecking the legitimate meat 
packing industry. There is only one 
solution: Get rid of meat price ceilings 
and subsidies. The OPA has failed with 
respect to meat. 

* * * 

The efforts of several federal agencies 
to secure appropriations with which to 
continue land acquisition programs 
should be of concern in every state of 
the union. Then larger appropriations 
would be required for administration of 
these lands, bigger if not better bureaus 
built up and every citizen of the country 
would be taxed to support them. 

cc - -- 


Labor shortages on the farms and 
ranches are more acute than at any 
time during the war. Good as was the 
record made during the war, great as 
is the need for production today, we 
cannot forever keep producing more and 
more with less and less. 

* * * 


The United States today is willing to 
share its relative abundance with war- 
torn nations, but in return we shall ex- 
pect those nations to quit quarreling 
among themselves and get down to the 
job of production to take care of them- 
selves tomorrow. 

* * * 

It is said that it will take the CIO 
union several years to make up the 
wages lost in the costly G. M. strike. 
The production lost in that period is a 
permanent dead loss. How much better 
it would have been to have kept at work, 
and to have built up the wage scales as 
production and profits warranted. It was 


a stupid strike. 
oa ok * 


Conditions in the Southwest generally 
as to moisture are pretty spotty. Some 
areas have had plenty; others nearby, 
very little. Demand for cattle to fill 
pastures is strong. 

* * * 


Beef cow numbers are at an all-time 
high. During the past year in the 19 
western and southern states represented 
in the American National Live Stock 
Association, 13 show an increase in beef 
cow numbers, five a decrease and one no 
change. This would indicate that cows 
on the average are carrying more age. 
Prospects for low-grade beef this fall 
are good. What they will be in 1947 or 
later years no one knows. Better do that 


April, 1946 





FUL-O-PEP FEEDS BUILD CHAMPIONS! 








Hottmans Win 
2 Championships in $ Months 
with FUL-O-PEP FED Carlots 


LONG FED 


STEERS 
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GRAND CHAMPION CARLOAD OF FAT CATTLE at the Lose National Western 
Stock Show was this load owned and shown by Karl Hoffman, Ida Grove, 
Iowa. Fed ona ration of grain and Ful-O-Pep 32 % Cattle Feed Concentrate. 






GRAND CHAMPION CARLOT OF FAT STEERS 
at the 1945 American Royal at Kansas 
City, fed and shown by Jack Hoffman of [7 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 


GRAND CHAMPIONS 
°° OF THE'SHOW- # 


a ee prensa ly KARL HOFFMAN 1 Brove 
: 3 Seb by F, 0. RANCH anton new 
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GRAND CHAMPION CARLOT OF CATTLE at 
the’45 Chicago Show, owned and shown 
by Karl Hoffman in partnership with 
Robert Storz of Omaha, Nebr. 





CONGRATULATIONS TO THE HOFFMANS of Ida Grove, 
Iowa, for their splendid achievement in winning 3 
major carlot contests in 13 weeks’ time. This is the 
third straight year that Karl Hoffman has won at 
Chicago with a Ful-O-Pep fed carlot, and the second 
year that the Hoffman family has won at Kansas City 
with a Ful-O-Pep fed load. All of these loads were 
fattened on rations of corn, oats and Ful-O-Pep 32% 
Cattle Feed Concentrate with red clover hayas roughage. 


CERTAINLY THIS IS CONVINCING PROOF that vitamin- 
rich Ful-O-Pep Feeds have what it takes to help pro- 
duce championship condition and finish. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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job of culling this year. It will help pro- 
duce more beef now when it is needed 
and keep production within bounds later. 


* * * 


Under present conditions, available 


feeds for finishing beef, rather than the 
demand for the product, will cut the pat- 
tern for beef production. With the total 
beef cattle population of the country 
11.25 per cent above that of Jan. 1, 1934, 
any sharp drop in feed production this 
year would create a most serious situa- 
tion. 


* ES * 


‘Never has a government bureau put 


out such tremendous quantities of propa- 
ganda as OPA has recently, in the des- 
perate effort to perpetuate itself. The 
mails and the waste baskets of the 
country are groaning with the load. It 
merely helps to enforce the growing 
conviction that OPA was primarily a 


war measure, that the emergency which 


brought it into existence is over and that 
the country can recover faster without 


it than with it. 


After each previous war there has 
movement. 
Now we seem to have reversed the proc- 
Untenanted farms and a shortage 
of food and feed do not make sense. 
Farm life today is more attractive than 
ever before in our history. More con- 
veniences, such as electric power, are 
available; more mechanical equipment; 
less drudgery both in the house and out- 
side. Then, too, it’s the best place in the 
(Editor’s note: 


been a “back-to-the-land” 


ess. 


world to raise children. 
I have a farm to rent.) 


* * * 


A common theme 
convention talks. . 
other war. 





What Makes A Reporter Drool 


(The PRODUCER is indebted to the 
United Press for permission to reprint 
the following article by Columnist 
Frederick C. Othman. The _ editor 
deems it an especially refreshing, 
though slightly irreverent, review of a 
book discussed in somewhat more 
serious vein last month under the 
“Stockmen’s Bookshelf” head.) 


* * x 


There is a book publisher in New 
York named Richard R. Smith who has 
sent me, an involuntary vegetarian, a 
tome with a magnificent full-color pic- 
ture of a beefsteak on the front, en- 
titled “Meat Three Times A Day.” 

Smith, are you trying to drive me 
crazy? Why didn’t you send me a 
piece of meat? 

This is a fine time to be torturing 
people with books about what elegant 
stuff meat is, how it keeps you from 
catching colds and makes your wife 
work harder. In my house the only 
meat is phoney, made of soybeans, in 
accordance with the recipes of the la- 
dies at the agricultural department. 

Soybeans are vegetables and, ac- 
cording to Smith’s book, vegetables are 
watery stuff; you’ve got to eat 22 
pounds of cabbage to get the nourish- 
ment contained in three pounds of 
steak. Furthermore, it says on page 
178 that when kittens eat only vege- 
tables they never become cats. As for 
men, I hate to tell you. 

Authors F. J. Schlink and M. C. 
Phillips, who have written many a best 
seller about food, cold cream and alco- 
hol as a beverage, take up the sorry 
case of Sylvester Graham, who in- 
vented Graham crackers and opened a 
Graham restaurant, serving only Gra- 
ham bread and Graham mush, in Bos- 
ton in 1837. He said that if young 
men turned from meat to Graham 


meal, they would not be so sinful. 
This statement was so widely pub- 
lished that all young men everywhere 


began eating meat, the Graham res- 
taurant went blooie and hardly any- 
body any more eats Graham crackers 
except babies and- Othman. I tell you, 
Smith, I’m tired of Graham crackers. 

I’ve got a cold and it doesn’t make 
me feel any better to read that this 
is because I’m not eating meat. Page 
85 says that meat-eating men enjoy 
exceptional immunity to colds, have 
good appetites and that extra some- 
thing which permits them to take al- 
cohol with impunity. 

It would be nice to take alcohol with 
impunity and if I had some meat I’d 
try it. Smith, you’re making me un- 
happier by the minute. 

Your book says that when a woman 
eats meat three times a day she gladly 
will spin, weave, keep the house clean, 
sew, launder, help care for the live- 
stock and work in the field. What I 
need is meat to feed my bride (who 
hasn’t been getting anything much 
lately but spinach); then I can spend 
my time in contemplation. 

Smith, your book says that when 
a fellow eats too much bread and too 
many vegetables, his interior suffers 
so badly that it won’t capture the vita- 
mins lurking in these things. So he’s 
worse off than if he’d been eating 
meat all along. 

I’m full of vegetables, I obviously 
need vitamins, and what do you want 
me to do? Starve? You print pictures 
of restaurant bills-of-fare when this 
country had meat and plenty of it. 
You tell me not to adulterate my meat 
with potatoes, as in hash. You even 
say this: “Americans need to increase 
their consumption of meat very 
greatly.” 

I know that. If you hear a banging 
on your door about tomorrow after- 
noon, Smith, have a care. It'll be a 
cannibal breaking in. The cannibal’s 
name will be Othman. Are you tender, 
Smith? Or tough? 





in several recent 
. let’s not have an- 
The speakers were mostly 





veterans who know for sure the horrors 
of modern warfare. Talk to any veteran 
you see and he has had enough of it, 
Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the 
rank and file of other armies feel the 
same way? Then who makes war? [f 
we can find the answer to that one, there 
should not be another one, at least ip 
this generation. 


To Prevent Famine 


S STARVATION CONTINUES IN 

war zones abroad more specific vol- 
untary sacrifices are being asked of 
Americans. President Truman’s Famine 
Emergency Committee urged that Amer- 
icans save 40 per cent of wheat prod- 
ucts and 20 per cent of food fats and 
oils; all who can grow victory gardens 
were asked to help in that fashion; 
Americans were reminded that they 
still throw away the richest garbage in 


the world; public eating houses were | 


asked to serve less bread and fats and 


adopt a number of suggestions for con- | 


servation and economical use of these 
items. 


Among other methods in use to ob- 
tain food supplies for export are set- 


aside orders on meat and some fruits J 


and quotas restricting certain domestic 
uses of grains, fats and rice. 
measures call for non-use of wheat for 
alcohol and beer, extraction of more 
flour from wheat, control over inven- 
tories and exports of wheat and flour, 
rail priorities for wheat, meat, corn and 
other essential foods, increased exports 
of meat and dairy products and conser- 
vation of grain in feeding livestock. 


The famine committee now has been 
broadened by the addition of a National 
Famine Emergency Council to promote 
understanding of the program. The 
council (leaders in food fields) has been 
named by President Truman to give 
suggestions and comments on the pro- 
gram and help carry the story of the 
progress to the public. American Na- 
tional Secretary F. E. Mollin was 
among those asked to serve. 


In a telegram to Chairman Chester C. 
Davis of the Famine Emergency Con- 
mittee, Mr. Mollin said: 


“Think program outlined in your let- 
tel Okeh. However, I think it important 
that there should not be too much en- 
phasis on diversion of grain feeds from 
livestock use. The current livestock pro- 
gram was promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It can be altered 
somewhat without serious damage, but 
you cannot change a livestock program 
overnight, and the net accomplishment 
in grain saved in the critical 90-day per- 
iod ahead would not be sufficient to jus- 
tify completely upsetting our basic live- 
stock economy. Instead, I think more 
emphasis should be placed on increased 
production of corn and other feeds and 
upon marketing of corn reserves noW 
on hand and not held in connection with 
current livestock feeding programs.” 
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On Mar. 15 A. A. Smith, first vice- 
president of the American National, tes- 
tified in Washington before the House 


Banking and Currency Committee as a 
member of a group representing the 
Joint Live Stock Committee. (This, in 


turn, represents producers and feeders 
of cattle and sheep, and marketing agen- 
cies and stockyards.) 


In 2 Chicago meeting on Mar, 2 this 
Joint Live Stock Committee adopted a 
resolution declaring the livestock indus- 
try, as so represented, to be “unani- 
mously of the opinion that the govern- 
ment’s program of price controls and 
subsidies as affecting the livestock in- 
dustry has been proved to be unwork- 
able, unenforcible, has retarded and is 
now retarding production of food and 
thereby interferes with the reconversion 
and readjustment program, and has not 
been and is not now beneficial to this 


country.” 
2k * * 


At Chicago, on Feb. 28, the Cattle and 
Beef Industry Committee held a reor- 
ganizational meeting on which full de- 
tails, together with a report on the 
committee’s activities, will be published 
in the PRODUCER next month. 

* ow 

Beef set-aside percentages applying 
to federally inspected and other packers 
certified have been upped recently to 40 
per cent on commercial grade, 50 on 
utility and 60 on canner and cutter 
grades. These types of meat, say offi- 
cials, are required for critical foreign 
needs. A new set-aside order on choice 
and good beef reduces the amount from 
30 to 20 per cent. The pork set-aside 
was increased from 10 to 13 per cent. 

* * & 


Another increased set-aside is that on 
protein meal, which during April will be 
10 per cent of processors’ production to 
be shipped to states short of their equi- 
table share of protein meal. Previous 
set-asides on meal was 5 per cent. 

a * * 


President Truman has asked for legis- 
lation to safeguard the interests of 
American wool men that would revise 
parity to meet prices of other farm 
products, call for CCC loan support and 
continued sales of wool at prices com- 
petitive with the imported product, 
appropriate custom duties to offset CCC 
losses on loans and purchases, provide 
for market agreement programs and 
research and development programs for 
wool. Wool growers associations have 
been working with Washington officials 
in reference to the above-mentioned 


legislation. 
* * * 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce says that one reason for the slow- 
ness of disposal of lands acquired by the 
government for war purposes is the 
multiplicity of rules. The disposal 
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( SALT is the most essential of all min- 
erals. It stimulates the appetite, aids 
digestion, increases feed assimilation, 
cuts feeding costs. Very specifically it 
is needed to digest protein, 


Your liveztock can’t tell you if they’re 
hungry for salt no matter how much 
you feed them otherwise. But they'll 
show it in terms of excessive rooting, 
and gnawing ... thin fleece and stary 
hides . . . in lowered milk production. 


On a dry matter basis roughly one 
third of the weight of the animal body 
is protein. The same is true of milk. 
Wool, hair, feathers are practically pure 
protein. And unless your animals are 
assimilating the protein you feed them 
they can’t convert it into meat, milk, or 
wool, 

How your animals utilize this essen- 
tial protein depends largely upon the 
amount of salt. Salt supplies chloride 
for hydrochloric acid without which 
proteins are not digested but wasted. 

Salt also supplies sodium needed in 
bile for the digestion of fats. There is 


for salt feeders. 
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Send for FREE Booklet 


This 40-page book, shows why 
salt helps livestock make faster 
gains ... shows how best to feed 
salt to beef cattle, dairy cows, 
hogs, sheep, horses . . . gives plans 
Every livestock 
owner needs a copy. Write today. 
Mailed FREE. Morton Salt Co., 
310S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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hardly a single vital process that is not 
in some way dependent upon salt. 
Animals differ in their salt require- 
ments. Some need more than others. 
Free Choice feeding is the only way to 
be perfectly sure that your animals are 
getting all the salt they want and need. 
So to save protein, to cut your feeding 
costs, establish salt stations around the 
farm and feed Morton’s Free Choice Salt. 


Actual Tests at 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Prove the Value of 
Salt Free Choice 


In a hog feeding experiment at Purdue 
University, each pound of salt saved 
214 pounds of corn, costing $1.12 a 
bushel; 46 pounds of protein supple- 
ment, costing $61.20 a ton; and 27 
pounds of minerals costing 2.5 cents a 
pound. In short, the feed saved by a 
single pound of salt was worth $6.37. 
Make sure you feed enough salt by 
feeding Morton’s Free Choice Salt. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 













A LARGER NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


By Andrew Johnston, 
Member, Finance Committee, at Large 
UR AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION was started at 


Denver 49 years ago; this magazine was started 27 years ago, First it was 
called the PRODUCER and later the name was changed to AMERICAN CATTLE 


PRODUCER. 


The association has gained in membership all those years while some only 
subscribe to the magazine. Last year marked the largest gain we have ever had. 

It has always been up to the stock raiser, or rancher as you may call him, 
to join—and also to see that his neighbor joined. There are many new men just 
started up and there may be some that have been at it for some time that should 
be members of the organization and have not yet come in. 

So now, let’s have your help. Do it today! If you are not a member send in 
a dollar for one year’s subscription and see what the organization is doing. You 
may decide you want to become a member. 

We also need the help of the members that have neighbors or even friends 


at some distance who are not members and should be . . 


or subscriptions. 


.- send in those names 


We need your help, so let’s hear from you, and we’ll make this a good year 


for the organization. 





agency must get all title papers, have 
the land and improvements appraised 
and then advertise it for sale for 90 
days. The land then can be disposed of 
subject to certain priorities. 

ik ee. * 

The OPA in March carried its cam- 
paign against black market sales of 
meat into the West. Investigators were 
checking purchases of cattle at markets 
as far west as Salt Lake City and south 
to San Antonio. They continued their 
investigations in Chicago where the pro- 
gram started in January and in other 
midwestern markets. Packers say the 
black market in beef is probably worse 
now than it has ever been. 

* * * 

As reported to the House, the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill carries $39,078,- 
000 for the Soil Conservation Service, 
which is $5,133,400 larger than 1946. Of 
this $1,278,000 would be allotted for 
research. 

* * * 

Approximately 3,813,000 tons of food 
from U. S. supplies have been desig- 
nated for shipment during the January- 
March quarter to hungry people in lib- 
erated and occupied countries, out of a 
total of 5,347,000 tons estimated as 
available for all exports. 

* * ES 

Surplus property sales recently have 
included some items that a rancher can 
use: Barbed wire fence and anchor posts, 
which went on sale Mar. 20; metal tent 
frames, shortly to be sold, which might 
be used for structures to protect ma- 
chinery or fodder; repair parts for trac- 
tors; horse and mule shoes; pliers; truck 
tire chains. Groups interested in procur- 
ing surplus chapels should correspond 
with the Farm Credit Administration. 

* * * 

The bill to create an agricultural 
credit agency that will consolidate all 
federal agricultural lending agencies 
passed the House by a vote of 239 to 80. 
The stated purpose of the measure is to 
eliminate duplication of services and to 
keep farm credit out of politics. 
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On Mar. 6 the agricultural department 
announced an 18.3-cent average chicken 
price-support program to help producers 
market their poultry during the present 
feed emergency. 


BAI Research Results 


ORE THAN 100 EXAMPLES OF 

recent scientific advances of value 
tc the livestock industry are cited in 
the annual report of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. Among the important 
findings in research are listed: 

A study of more efficient beef pro- 
duction through the testing of progeny 
to identify the best sires.—Production 
increased, in one exceptional case, as 
much as 22 per cent in a single genera- 
tion. The second-generation offspring 
fattened quickly and put on gains of 
about two pounds a day with very mod- 
erate feed consumption. 

Sheep-breeding research. — Disclosed 
attractive opportunities for flock im- 
provement through careful selection of 
breeding stock. Inheritance of such de- 
sirable characteristics as good weaning 
weight in lambs and length of wool was 
found to be fairly high. 

Horse-feeding experiments.—Showed 
that satisfactory rations can be made 
from mixtures of roughage and concen- 
trate feeds compressed into pellets or 
cakes. Principal feeds used were alfalfa 
or timothy hay, oats, beet pulp and a 
binder such as corn dextrin. Reduction 
of bulk to meet horse-feeding needs 
spurred the experiment. 

Cattle-grazing studies in Southwest.— 
Showed that moving the sagebrush in 
June doubled beef production per acre 
over that on unmowed acres. 

Two important animal diseases, bo- 
vine tuberculosis and tick fever, the re- 
port declares, are now in the clean-up 
stage and the campaign to control bru- 
cellosis is making progress. About 20 
per cent of all the counties in the United 
States have been officially accredited 
because of their practical freedom from 
brucellosis. 





FOR BETTER MEAT USE 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has launched a nation-wide pro. 
gram to assist restaurants, hotels and 
other food service organizations in util- 
izing the available meat supplies to the 
best advantage. The program will reach 
into 42 leading cities across the country 
by June 3. Proper cutting of meat to 


eliminate waste is demonstrated; cook- = 


ing to conserve vital food nutrients jg 
shown; the value of cooking at low tem. 
perature is featured, and care of meat 
to avoid spoilage is emphasized. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A decrease of 5,000,000 head in a 
year in world hog numbers at the begin- 
ning of 1946 has been attributed largely 
to a sharp decrease in the Central Euro- 
pean hog population and to fewer hogs 
in Canada and Argentina. The 1945 
world hog estimate was 249,000,000 head, 


A shipment of 403 cattle for Czecho- 
slovakia dispatched by UNRRA declared 
a natural dividend before reaching its 
destination. Aboard SS Henry Dear- 
born, three cows died but 17 calves were 
born. The cattle were part of the 
UNRRA supply program to aid war- 
ravaged countries of Europe in restock- 
ing their farms. 


Foreign Crops and Markets reports 
the recent formation by the British 
government of a corporation called the 
Wool Industry Surplus Cloth Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., to handle the orderly dis- 
posal of government-owned wartime 
surpluses of wool cloth and _ blankets 
through legitimate channels at reason- 
able prices. The plan is designed to pre- 
vent a repetition of speculation in such 
stocks which occurred after World War 
I. The corporation will be a non-profit 
organization and will be dissolved when 
it has served its purpose. 


TAX COMMITTEE ACTS 


Proposed by Internal Revenue offi- 
cials in Denver recently was the 
theory that, when breeding animals 
are sold as capital assets and only 
half of the profit is taxable, a pro- 
portion of the operating expenses of 
the taxpayers should be capitalized 
and only half deducted. 

Seeing in this an attempt “to whit- 
tle away the benefits” that stockmen 
have lately had through the capital 
gains ruling on breeding animals, the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee 
opposed the theory, contending that 
“operating expenses are deductible in 
full under the regulations regardless 
of whether breeding animals are sold 
or not, and that, unless a taxpayer 
elects to capitalize his animals and 
inventory them at cost, operating ex- 
penses cannot be regarded as capital 
expenditures.” Stephen H. Hart, one 
of the attorneys for the committee, 
said that it now “looks as if we had 
won this point.” 
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Why Not Now? 


(Continued from Page 7) 

They produced record meat tonnages for 
the armed forces and civilians. They co- 
operated willingly in a subsidy and price 
control program that they did not ask 
for or want. It is unfair for the govern- 
ment to ask that controls be held until 
we reach a period when people on re- 
trenched incomes must buy less meat, 
when removal of controls would be made 
entirely at the expense of the livestock 
industry. 


If, instead, the controls were to be 
removed today, what would happen? 
First, of course, the price of meat would 
rise to the level represented by subsidy 
payments. That rise, according to gov- 


ernment estimates, would be 8 per cent. 
That will happen because meat is in 
strong demand. After that, if price con- 
trols were also removed, there would 
be an adjustment in the prices of the 
various cuts of meat. Those cuts not 
in good demand would undoubtedly be 
priced lower to facilitate marketing; 
those in good demand would find the 
level housewives were willing to fix. 


Perhaps no accurate forecast of where 
prices would land is possible. But a 
number of advantages would come from 
the removal of the ceilings and sub- 
sidies: (1) Black markets and their ex- 
tremes in prices would be discouraged; 
(2) beef by-products such as fats and 
hides would be free to find their normal 
price brackets and thus help cut the cost 
of beef; (8) packers and retailers would 
be free to seek the most profitable mer- 
chandising methods and likewise the 


most efficient methods; (4) taxes paid 
would be lowered by the savings of the 
millions paid in subsidies, and (5) stock- 
men would escape from the strait-jacket 
of controls into freedom at a time when 
cattle are plentiful and consumers still 
well paid. 





DESERT LIFE 


If you homestead on the desert, 
there’s always water to carry; 

Some folks pack it on their backs, I 
prefer the desert canary. 

There’ve been times, though, I almost 
died of thirst— 

Hurry, he will not, and he’s always 
got to eat first! 

Then it’s a job to git him saddled, 

Most times, before it’s over, I’m se- 
verely addled! 

When I stoop over, he kicks mine; 

Then—I kick his’n, plumb out-of-line! 

Wish I’d built right smack a’gin the 
river; 

Wouldn’t need to wrassle that mule, 
durn his ornery liver! 

JUANITA GALE CRESWELL. 


April, 1946 
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Parke-Davis Blackleg Bacterin, 

Ne Formalinized, is the preventive 

| ST fede Y vaccine to use in any community 

} where blackleg exists. Five differ- 

t ie ent strains of blackleg germs, col- 

vi _ lected from widely scattered areas 

throughout the country, are com- 

bined into a product effective in 

aN 4 any locality. Each lot is checked 

\ M oa and rechecked for purity and safe- 
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ty before it is released for use by 
the stockman. 





Often, ordinary blackleg may be 
complicated by, or confused with a 
blackleg-like disease known as ma- 
lignant edema. Where this condi- 
tion exists, the preventive agent to 
use is Parke-Davis Clostridium 


Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin. This 
double- -purpose vaccine protects 
calves against both ordinary black- 
leg and malignant edema... it 
should be used wherever both dis- 
eases occur. 


For protecting cattle against hemorrhagic septicemia and to build up 
resistance to pulmonary infection, use Parke-Davis Mixed Bacterin 
P (Bovine) Formula No. 1. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
Parke-Davis Blackleg Bacterin Formalinized 

Parke-Davis Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 

Parke-Davis Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No 1 





Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


PRODUCTS 





PCN 


Cheyenne 





Some day Cottonseed Cake, Soya 
Bean Meal and Pellets and other 


proteins will be available again! 
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Nevada Range Cattle 


(Continued from Page 10) 


policies; from 1897 to 1915, the laws of 
this period pertaining to the control of 
the rapidly expanding sheep industry, 
and the period from 1917 to the present 
when the legislative enactments tended 
to equalize control laws of both sheep- 
men and cattlemen as well as to estab- 


lish standards of proper range utiliza- 
tion. 


In the first of these periods few laws 
were passed. The first law, in 1861, re- 
ferred to the disposition of stray stal- 
lions and Spanish bulls. Trespass laws 
were passed but were not applicable on 
the open range. One law declared it a 
felony to kill the livestock of another on 


saddling up for a cow hunt. 
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the open range while other laws made controls mandatory in order to preserve 


it legal to kill wild horses on the range 
and to castrate or kill any undesirable 
bull or stallion running at large. Laws 
of the second period were deemed essen- 
tial to protect the cattlemen, who were 
established tax-paying citizens owning 
their home ranches and at least part of 
the grazing lands, from encroachment 
by nomadic sheepmen whose winter 
feeding areas were often more than 200 
miles distant from their summer ranges, 
and who, because they depended almost 
wholly on public land for year-around 
forage, added little or nothing to state 
revenues, Then, too, the overlapping of 
another livestock industry on a fully- 
stocked range, parts of which, as early 
as 1880, had been considered seriously 
depleted, created a condition that made 





This photo taken at Lone Mt., Elko County, Nevada, shows a group of men 


- 


the cattle industry. In the third category 
the “laws were directed at giving con- 
trol of range to owners of water; to give 
legal standing to prior users; to provide 
means of limiting range use to grazing 
capacity, and to give preference to resi- 
dents of Nevada and to owners of land.” 
In 1925 a stock watering act was passed 
which declared “stock watering a bene- 
ficial use of water and limited water ap- 
propriation for stock watering purposes 
to the full utilization of the range.” In- 
cluded in this law was the provision 
making it illegal to water 50 or more 
livestock at the watering place of an- 
other stockman, where there is intent to 
graze them two days or more. Doubtless 
this latter provision was included to dis- 
courage sheepmen having no water or 
land rights and in general the law is 
considered the most effective and impor- 
tant range control provision in Nevada 
statutes. 

Practically all of the grazing land in 
Nevada is still public domain controlled 
either by the Forest Service or the Graz- 
ing Service of the United States govern- 
ment. According to a survey made in 
1925 more than 85 per cent of the crop 
production of the state was utilized in 
the range-livestock industry. In that 
same year, when more than 60 per cent 
of the grazing land had no government 
control, there were but 572 individuals 
and companies engaged in the range 
cattle business. At the same time there 
were 210 sheepraisers and 171 who en- 
gaged in a combination of the cattle and 
sheep industry. The average holding of 
land of this latter class was about 8,500 
acres, or about four times the amount 





Cattle grazing against a snowy backdrop on the A, J. Dewar Ranch at Lee, Elko County, Nevada. 
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held by those operating only in cattle or 
sheep. Railroad-leased lands were also 
about in the same proportion between 
the cattlemen, whose average lease was 
about 14,000 acres, and those who ranged 
both sheep and cattle, where an average 
of 61,500 acres was held. 

Nevada has seldom supported more 
than 500,000 head of cattle in any given 
year, as the bunchgrass-browse ranges 
which are characteristic of the Great 
Basin are sparse, easy to abuse and slow 
to recover after abuse, in comparison to 
the short grasses of the Plains states. 
Although the Nevada grasses are highly 
nutritive, they are dependent on consid- 
erable moisture for normal growth. Con- 
sequently there is a very delicate bal- 
ance between the amount of precipita- 
tion and the number of cattle grazed. 

From 1890 to 1914 there was, in 
Nevada, an almost unbroken period of 
above-normal precipitation, during which 
time cattle and sheep numbers were 
constantly pushing toward the feed ceil- 
ing, With the outbreak of World War 1 
prices improved and the demand for beef 
increased. Despite a below-normal pre- 
cipitation from 1915 to 1919 the number 
of cattle was augmented until in the lat- 
ter year the all-time high of 545,000 
head was reached. Following the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe and a two- 
year period of adjustment, beef prices 
slumped abruptly. Realizing they had 
an overstocked range, the cattlemen at- 
tempted to liquidate their surplus which 
further tended to aggravate the price 
situation. Production costs were consid- 
erably higher than those of the pre-war 
period while prices were about the same 
as those of 1914. In contrast to the price 
of beef those of lamb and wool recovered 
quickly after the slump and by 1922 
were almost twice as high as beef prices 
in comparison to the pre-war relation- 
ship of the two. Due to the policy of 
uncontrolled public land the sheepmen 
who had both winter and summer range 
were given a considerable advantage 
over the cattlemen who were forced to 
provide supplemental feed. To escape 
bankruptcy many: cattle raisers turned 
to the sheep business. With the intro- 
duction of the Taylor Grazing Act in 
1934 cattle were again given the advan- 
tage. A dearth of Basque herders made 
conditions even less favorable for the 
sheepmen and now with the wet side of 
the weather cycle in evidence cattle 
numbers are on the increase while the 


number of sheep is decreasing sharply. 


The Modern Picture 


Today the largest cattle operations of 
the state are in White Pine, Elko, Eu- 
reka and Humboldt counties. Ranches 
range in size from 6,000 to more than 
300,000 acres. Grazing and pasturage, 
which is carried on for approximately 
nine months out of the year, is sup- 
planted by supplemental crop feeding 
during the winter months. Few feedlots 
are maintained in Nevada, consequently 
the bulk of marketable fat cattle come 
from the summer ranges and are shipped 
directly to either the West Coast or to 
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A group of cattle wading through thick undergrowth on range at Gold Creek, Elko County, Nevada. 


middle western and eastern markets. 
Most of the feeder stock is shipped to 
California for further conditioning, As 
in other western states there is a pre- 
ponderance of Herefords—most of them 
high-grade stock. There are also a few 
herds of Angus and Shorthorns. 

In the opinion of most western range 
and livestock economists there is in Ne- 


vada but little chance for any consider- 
able expansion of the cattle industry. 
The carrying capacity of the range is 
controlled by the amount of precipita- 
tion. The range was seriously depleted 
during the dry period of 1915 to 1934 


| and it is doubtful that stockmen will risk 


further depletion which would result 
only in forced liquidation of their herds. 


HOMESTEADING? 


By J. G. CRESWELL 





HERE’S BEEN CONSIDERABLE 

discussion about public domain lands 
controlled under the Taylor Grazing Act. 
The question, in general, seems to con- 
cern the advisability of liberating the 
said lands for the purpose of homestead- 
ing, by our returned war veterans. 

Of course every American wants to 
see those men have the best possible 
chance for future happiness and pros- 
perity. This subject, like others, may, 
however, get entirely out of control with 
respect to land held under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, unless we come forth with- 
out reserve and call attention to the fact 
that the plain truth is, much of that land 
should not be opened again. If all public 
domain is thrown open in unrestricted 
liberty, regardless of its location, bar- 
renness or lack of fertility, is that not 
the forerunner of serious trouble? 

I have a theory concerning land ad- 
joining and near my homestead. Because 
I’ve homesteaded and stayed with it, my 
opinion has been asked many times by 
people interested in future homestead- 
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ing. I’ve lived on my land since 1930. 
I’m satisfied, and will always remain 
here. It’s home! But—take any average 
thousand persons and there won’t be five 
in that number who would want of life 
that which I must have, to consider it 
worthwhile. 

The question now arises: Has my 
homesteading been a success? Yes, for 
me it has been; but, again, I say—take 
any average person, from any walk of 
life, the answer would be, definitely no! 
Why? Because, even with the best of 
conditions, the daily scope of ranch or 
farm life is trying enough, and I make 
that statement in regard to good fertile 
country. Certainly this particular part 
of Arizona can’t be considered a fertile, 
abundant land. Yet, it is the part of 
Arizona where 10 or 11 sections of pub- 
lic domain are located. 

The land in question is fair to good, 
for open-range grazing. Definitely, it 
is out for gardening or farming. There’s 
a fair amount of grass on the land, and 
it looks good—when we get rain. For 








































the last 12 or 13 years, we’ve had an 
extensive drouth. Such rain as we do get 
is sometimes almost as detrimental as it 
is beneficial. I’ve watched great cloud- 
banks roll by; I could even smell the 
rain in those low black clouds. While 
I’ve stood on scorched earth and prayed 
for some of that rain, I’ve seen veritable 
cloudbursts in some spots. Those rains, 
aside from putting water in tanks and 
out in the rocks, do almost as much dam- 
age as good—erosion. During the past 
12 years, I’ve had only one good, gentle, 
lasting rain on my land, and that was 
this last August. Otherwise, it’s been 
just spot-doctored with showers now and 
then. 

It means that I have had to keep my 
pasture empty during the summer. The 
public domain sections nearby haven’t 
fared so well as my land, owing to the 
general formation of the hill-ranges 
which influence the air currents and at- 
tract the clouds. 

People who are not experienced or 
familiar with stock ranching will say, 
“If the land is fair to good, and you’ve 
homesteaded in that location and made 
a go of it, we, too, can do it.” 

The first three years I lived here, we 
had good rains that soaked into the 
ground, and snow all winter. Those years 
my pasture took care of 15 or 18 head 
of grown stock. Since then, it does well 
to feed my saddle horses (four to six 
head) from November to June. We 
should get good grass, at least, the first 
of May; owing to drouth we can’t count 
on it then for certain. But I’ve protected 
and improved my grass-stubble, even in 
the dry years. 


My section is blessed with brush and 
a tall-growing perennial weed (locally 
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called “blackweed”). Stock can’t eat 
it green; towards fall it cures on the 
stem, turning black in color. Cattle and 
horses go for it. 

But take these open sections, with no 


brush and only low-growing sparse 
grass... . Three or four inches of snow 
will cover all of such feed as there is, 
with no brush or weather protection for 


stock during storms. That condition 
necessitates the building of stock sheds 
and the feeding of all one’s stock all 
winter—or watching the animals freeze 
and starve. Only an inexperienced per- 
son would shoulder such an undertaking, 
even for one year. Those kinds of peo- 
ple don’t know that the difference, in 
that same land, as open range and as 
fenced land, is what makes or breaks a 
country! 

One must be able to have the equiva- 
lent of outside range to the extent of at 
least 10 or 15 sections; that is, if he 
intends to stay and take care of the 
stock. In dry years, even then, it’s close 
going. 

I was fortunate in getting the one and 
only section left that was worth filing 
on. I have over three-fourths of a mile 
of irrigation ditch, less than 200 yards 
from the house. My stock has natural 
rock tanks to drink from, when there’s 
rain or snow. For other times, there are 
always warm salt-springs that never 
freeze. Salt-bush, tamerisk and black- 
weed provide winter feed and protection 
against storms. And during big floods, 
down the canyon I get tons of driftwood, 
white ash, oak and pine. These are the 
major problems of any rancher’s life: 
Water, feed, protection for his stock and 
fuel. 

Not one of those public domain sec- 
tions affords any one of the aforemen- 
tioned necessities—and one must have 
all three. It is true enough, the bill of 
rights provides a generous amount of 
money to start the veterans. 

Not long ago I was stopped and ques- 
tioned by five such veterans out here 
about five miles from nowhere. They 
were just walking, looking for “section 
lines.” All five looked very young. All 
were just recently back from across the 
waters. Each one had been wounded in 
defense of our country. They were mak- 
ing their start toward their hard-earned 
bill of rights by coming out here. 


They were loaded down with various 
maps, compasses and long ropes for 
measuring. One lad carried two new 
rolls of wire clothes-line and an armload 
of pretty painted stakes, blue with a 3- 
inch band of bright red on top. With 
pride he told me he sawed and painted 
those stakes himself. Another lad flour- 
ished a broken folding rule that he evi- 
dently intended using to measure his 
future homestead with. They were all 
city-bred and had families started. 

I looked at them, trying to remember 
that they were not “babes in the woods,” 
but fighting men who had just helped to 
win a war. May God help them. They’ll 
need a lot of different help than they 
can get through the bill of rights. They 
hadn’t the least idea of how to go about 
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valuable in the peace years ahead. 


MILLIONS OF STOCKMEN 
CANNOT BE WRONG! 


_ war years, 1942-1945, conclusively proved that the open public livestock 
markets were adequately equipped to take care of ALL marketing needs. 
Millions of producers found the CENTRAL MARKETS gave them complete, 
satisfying service. They will find these markets just as serviceable, just as 
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| YEAR CATTLE CALVES HOGS SHEEP 
| 1938 14,075,548 6,563,390 24,801,011 25,597,757 
if 1939 13,896,212 6,560,148 27,974,450 23,817,185 
| 1940 14,077,194 6,281,559 34,555,839 22,754,031 
1941 15,228,056 6,127,790 30,659,197 22,817,091 
| Total 57,277,010 25,532,887 117,990,497 94,986,064 
if 1942 17,979,227 6,680,515 34,416,107 28,210,940 
1943 18,190,378 5,693,520 41,076,613 30,466,877 
| 1944 20,512,988 7,289,043 44,510,761 29,208,159 

1945 22,172,357 7,069,809 25,342,193 27,657,537 
| Total 78,854,950 26,732,887 145,344,674 115,543,513 
‘| Increase 1942-1945 over 

1938-1941 21,577,940 1,200,000 27,354,177 20,557,449 

% of Increase 37.67 4.70 23.18 21.64 
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accomplishing what they had set out to 
do. If they and men like them waste 
their bill of rights opportunity on this 
part of the country it can only mean 
ultimate failure for them and their fam- 
ilies. 

Almost everyone in this locality has 
spent from 16 years to a whole lifetime 


in a hard, steady struggle to survive on 
drouth-stricken, overstocked range. If 
the Taylor law is lifted in this particular 
part of Arizona for the purpose of al- 
lowing homesteading by our returned 
veterans, it can only mean ultimate fail- 
ure for the veterans and added hard- 
ships for the surrounding ranchers. 
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Cowman and Movies 


(Continued from Page 13) 

Everything was O.K. then? Yes, but 
there was just one little thing they 
hadn’t mentioned. These cattle, or at 
least a part of them, had to be stam- 
peded. Could that be done? No! A good 
cowman just does not stampede cattle. 
They were high and if the studio paid 
for the pounds lost in stampeding them, 
the cost would be prohibitive. Besides, 
the loan company would not like it, 


I left with nothing settled. However, 
1929 was slipping up on us. Everybody 
who wished to buy cattle a few months 
before now wanted to sell, but could 
find no buyers. The rains held off and 
the cattle were not putting on much 
flesh. I started thinking again about 
that big picture. 

I went to the loan company man. All 
cattlemen know about these gentlemen. 
I told him about the picture and how 
much I could get. He looked startled, 
and, besides, he was beginning to have 
many headaches. He said, “How much 
did you say?” 

I told him again and he said, “Hell, 
yes, gallop them from one side of the 
ranch to the other and back again for 
that much money. Cattle aren’t what 
they used to be.” 

So, back to the studio, where we made 
a deal. The cattle were to be run a 
limited number of times. We must pick 
out the horned ones for the stampede. 
I went with the directors to select a 
favorable site for the village which the 
stampede was to wreck. We put it in a 
canyon on a downhill slope, so that 
once we got them started, they would 
keep going. The first day’s shots were 
to be stills or else the cattle were to 
pass slowly in front of the camera. 


Plush and Feathers 


We brought the cattle to the location 
and were met by 60 or 70 men with 
velvet pants and jackets; also Pedro 
with five or six real cowboys. The 
majority of these “Sons of Spain” had 
never ridden a horse before, never seen 
a range cow, let alone driven one. Most 
of them were having trouble to keep 
from falling off their horses. 


I stopped for a minute at the foot of 
a hill and the cattle passed out of my 
sight. When I came up with them, they 
were in wild turmoil, milling, circling 
and trying to run. My first thought was 
that the company was trying to put 
something over on me. This shot was 
not to be a stampede; the cattle were 
to walk quietly by the camera. I was to 
be paid for no stampede in this day’s 
work. Merely for a still. 

I rushed rather excitedly over to the 
director and demanded what in thunder 
he was trying to do. Now Mr. Lloyd 
was a very courteous and polite man, 
as I found out later. But right then he 
was having his troubles. The cattle 
were not behaving right to get the shot 
he wanted. So he answered somewhat 
hotly that he was trying to get those 
cattle to walk quietly in front of the 
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camera and they would not do it. If 1 
thought I could do it any better I could 
damn well go ahead and do it. 


I said, “I can, but I will have to do 
it my own way.” 

He replied, “Well, what do you want 
us to do?” 

“Get all these plush-clad boys out of 
the way. And give me Pedro with five 
others, whom he and I will select, and 
we will do it for you.” 

So they got their extras out in front 
of the camera where they could have 
their pictures taken when the cattle 
went past them. Everything was fine. 
Mr. Lloyd came over to thank me and 
said, “From.now on when we wish the 
cattle, we will call you on the loud 
speaker and you take the boys you want 
and bring the cattle.” At last I was 
recognized officially! 

Then came the day for the stampede. 
After consultation we decided that we 
would put everything into the first run. 
This was against the advice of Pedro 
who thought we should drive them 
through the village streets once slowly 
to get them used to it. I argued against 
this until finally Mr. Lloyd said, “It’s 
up to you. You bring them through.” 


Here was my reward. At last I was 
to ride in the biggest picture of the 
year. I was to be the first man down 
the street behind the cattle. I took my 
son and two daughters with me in the 
lead, saying, “Have plenty of cameras 
because this will be good.” 


It was. The'cattle ran against the 
piano wires, tied so as to pull the village 
down. The village fell. Guns blazed. 
Everything was chaos. Mr. Lloyd threw 
his hat into the air and yelled. The 
scene was swell. He ran down the street 
behind the cattle. At the end of the 
street he sat down suddenly and clasped 
his head in his hands. The assistant 
director grabbed a bucket of water to 
throw over him. The day was hot and 
he had a near sunstroke. 


Apparently the stampede had been a 
huge success. For it the approach to 
the street had been wet down, but not 
the street itself. The assistant had said, 


“Don’t you think the street should be 
wet? There will be lots of dust.” 


“You can’t have a stampede without 
dust,”’ he had been answered. 


The Big Scene Misfires 


About a week after this Joe Barry 
came out to see me. 

“We'll have to do the stampede 
again.” 

“Why? Wasn’t it good?” 

“Yes. Everything was swell. The 
cattle certainly stampeded. The build- 
ings fell and the fire started. But the 
dust was so thick you couldn’t see any- 
thing,” he explained sadly. 

The stampede would have to be done 
over! But, in the meantime, all the 
horned cattle had been taken to our 
other ranch and it would be expensive 
to gather and drive them back. What 
could we do? Well, we had about 1,000 
head of dehorned yearlings and, pos- 









sibly, by dividing them up and running 
them through a few hundred at a time, 
we could get some kind of picture. 


We did this, but I did not head any 
bunch of cowboys, nor did I get into 
the picture. My golden opportunity to 
be seen and recognized on the screen 
had been lost in a little dust. What had 
started to be a stampede of long-horned 
Mexican steers wound up with a rather 
orderly trot by some little dehorned, 
dogie yearlings. 

But, strange to say, when the reviews 
of the picture came out, no one men- 
tioned this. The theater critic of the 
Los Angeles Times wrote: “If the 
human actors had given as good a per- 
formance and had been as well selected 
as the animal actors, the picture might 
have been more successful. However, 
one wonders who the cowman was who 
would allow his cattle to be handled 
that way.” 


I am the cowman and I have ex- 
plained why I let my cattle be stam- 
peded. If I ever meet Mr. Schallert of 


SALES 


The seventh annual spring bull sale 
of the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, 
held March 16 at Twin Falls, produced 
an average of $402 for 60 bulls which 
sold for a total of $24,120. The top 10 
bulls brought a $643 average, while six 
heifers averaged $220. 

Herb Chandler of Baker, Ore., sold the 
highest priced bull of the day for $1,025 
to Karl Fisher of Boise. Mr. Chandler 
also sold a number of other bulls in the 
higher brackets, as did Seth Burstedt 
of Challis and the Idaho Hereford Ranch 
at Gooding. Wesley Fields of Gooding 
sold the sale’s top heifer to Gene McNee 
of Shoshone for $425. 





The first sale of the newly organized 
Big Horn Basin Hereford Breeders As- 
sociation has been set for Nov. 18 at 
Worland, Wyo. H. D. Sager will be the 
auctioneer and the bulls for the sale 
will be selected at the ranches of mem- 
bers consigning cattle in July. 


A total of $42,810 was chalked up 
Feb. 27 on the Northwest Nebraska 
Registered Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion’s 30th anniversary sale and show 
at Valentine, for the 73 head entered. 
Average on the top 10 head was $1,319; 
over-all average was $586; the 58 bulls 
registered a $627 average, and the 15 
females made $431. Peak price of $3,460 
for a bull went to Wilbur Drybread, 
Valentine. John H. Bennett, Hay Springs, 
sold the champ bull to E. H. Chase, At- 
kinson for $1,500. Ed Belsky, Merriman, 
got $1,050 on the female champion. Re- 
serve female from Benton Mashall & 
Son, Crawford, went to Leon Prang, 
Valentine, at $510. Wilbur Drybread’s 
second-high female sold at $600. Notable 
sales include four bulls of Gue & Slider, 
Crawford. Two brought $1,000 each, one 
$900 and another $850. 
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the Times, I wish to tell him that those 
cattle made us more money in that short 
run than they did when we sold them. 
In fact, they were the only cattle that 
made us money in that year, or for 
several years to follow. 

As I have said, the larger studios 
were very scrupulous regarding their 
promises on location. But once in a 
while some of the smaller ones were apt 
to try to get more than they paid for. 
One of these was making several pic- 
tures with cattle. Each day they tried 
to take more than they paid for, so I 
decided to be one of the custodians of 
the cattle. Ten dollars a day, the pay, 
was better then, anyway, than the cow 
business. This company had gathered a 
number of old silent-day stars, but 
seemed a little short on extras. 


Thus, when the chase for the villain 
started, the sheriff’s posse was a little 
light on manpower. The manager came 
over to me and my son, saying, “Will 
you Russells ride in the posse?” Yes. 


Ups and Downs of a Picture 


We were instructed to ride a little 
behind the sheriff, but my horse had 
other ideas. He had made many a 
“movie” run and he did not intend to 
be left behind. He took the bit in his 
teeth and, as we neared the camera, I 
was riding along, magnificently, directly 
into it. I had stolen the show. If they 
only would let that shot stand, I had at 
last arrived. But the director said, “We 
will have to do that one over—and you,” 
addressing me, “ride a little slower.” 


This I managed to do, but my nerve 
had gone. When we rode up the canyon 
to get one more shot before the sun 
went down, I felt, “What is the use?” 
There was a hill which was not quite 
perpendicular and, as we looked at it, 
my young son said to me, “If the 
director spots that, he’ll make us ride 
down it. The last time we did it for a 
picture three of us reached the bottom 
on our horses; the other five rolled 
down with their horses.” 

Just then the director noticed it. His 
face lighted up. Now I had no inten- 
tion of coming down that hill on my 
horse, let alone rolling down with it. I 
did not care that much for my picture 



















































STOP-BLOAT MIX FORFEITED 


The district court of the United 
States for the district of Wyoming in 
a decree of Mar. 11 condemned and 
forfeited 10 cartons of Blake’s Stop- 
Bloat Chemicals, shipped from Hy- 
Life Mineral Company, Denver, to a 
drug company in Greybull, Wyo., hav- 
ing found them “misbranded in viola- 
tion of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act.” In its findings of fact 
the court found that “said drug, when 
used as directed in the labeling there- 
of is not effective to mitigate, treat, 
cure or prevent bloat in cattle and 
livestock, and said representations 
contained in the labeling of said drug 
are false and misleading.” 
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on the screen. So, when the director 
started with, “Now men .. .,” I inter- 
rupted, riding over and saying, “The 
posse is now short one man.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Here is my star. I resign,’ I ex- 
plained, 

And just then the sun went down! 


A Japanese-American Show 


One day So-Jin, the Japanese actor, 
came and wished a location, possibly 
with cattle, but it must not be expen- 
sive. It was not to be a commercial 
picture. Just a picture for home con- 
sumption in Japan. He introduced me 
to two grinning Japanese boys: “This 
is my director; he 21 years. This, my 
cameraman; he 18 years. You see, very 
amateurish picture.” 

As the picture was to depict country 
life in America, it should have cattle 
in it. Ah! That was too much money. 
Picture was only for home consumption. 
He would be very easy on the cattle. 
About then my 15-year-old son, who had 
rather rapidly grown up instead of out 
and looked even taller with his high- 
heeled boots, came in. So-Jin’s eyes 
lighted: “All we wish,” he said, “is to 
drive the cattle slowly, with a tall, 
slender boy like this hehind, saying ‘Ka- 
choo, ka-choo’.” 

However, we could not agree on the 
cattle. He wanted a horse and buggy, 
too. We had a surrey, but no driving 
horse. Mabel, though, was adaptable 
and gentle as a riding horse and she 
would do, we thought. So-Jin had no 
one who knew how to drive a horse. My 
son, at that time, could do anything that 
he wanted to, in his own mind, although 
when it came to doing things I 
wanted him to do, he was not quite so 
versatile. Anyway, he offered to drive 
Mabel. 

In “Country Life in America” a new 
citizen was to be brought into the world. 
So-Jin, the doctor, must arrive in a 
hurry. My daughters, who were blonde, 
apparently a necessary requirement, 
were to be looking in over the fence at 
the right moment, asking, “Is it a boy? 
Is it a boy?” 


Mabel Takes Over 


All was ready. So-Jin got into the 
surrey, carrying his medicine kit. Mabel 
started; she knew how to hurry only at 
a gallop or run. My son did not know 
how to guide her with a buggy at- 
tached. Speed was essential, so he 
urged her on. Just before they arrived, 
the rig hit a post ond overturned, mak- 
ing So-Jin arrive head foremost on his 
face and stomach, preceded by his 
medicine kit. 

When I returned home the entire 
company, headed by Mabel and the 
surrey, were off for a more or less 
perpendicular hill where they were to 
get a picture of Mabel and the surrey 
coming down at a full gallop. My son, 
nothing daunted by his previous ex- 
perience, thought he could do this 
easily. I saw to it that he never knew 
if he could or couldn’t. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


Hereford 


Sonoita 
Arizona 


FAIR GROUNDS 
SATURDAY, 1 P.M. 


APRIL 13 


Lunch will be served on grounds 


60 


REGISTERED 


RANGE 
BULLS 


In Pens of 3 and 5 


No singles or females to be sold through 
the ring this year. THESE BULLS CARRY 
THE BEST OF BLOOD LINES . . . READY 
FOR SERVICE ON THE RANGE ... All 
animals TB and Bangs tested, and clear 
for shipment to Old Mexico or anywhere 
in the United States. Rugged .. . 
Acclimated . . . Top quality for South- 
western range use. 
























CONSIGNORS 


Sopori Ranch, Amado, Arizona 
Santa Rita Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


Douglas Livestock Company, 
Sonoita, Arizona 


Singing Valley Ranch, Sonoita, Arizona 
High Haven Ranch, Sonoita, Arizona 
N. E. Clark, Elgin, Arizona 
Emory Stoddard, Sonoita, Arizona 
L. W. Klene, Elgin, Arizona 
H. B. Thurber, Sonoita, Arizona 


For information and catalog 
contact H. B. Thurber, 
Sonoita, Arizona. 


Auctioneer, Freddie Chandler, 
Chariton, Iowa 














































This sales column is being inaugurated as a service to both buyer 
and advertiser. When writing for information or catalogs, mention that 


you “saw it in the PRODUCER.” 


Sellers, on the other hand, should 


take advantage, at small cost, of sales listings in this new medium. 


April 13 
Arizona 


Southern Arizona Hereford Breeders 


Fair Grounds Sonoita, Ariz. Lunch served on grounds 
60 Head Range Bulls in Pens of 3 and 5 


For the catalog and information write H. B. Thurber, Sonoita, Ariz. 


May 20 
Colorado 


Spring Auction 
Greeley, Colo. 









June 10 
Wyoming 


Comprest 








June 12 


and TO Type 
Cattle—75 head at auction. 


Northern Colorado Hereford Breeders 


SELLING 50 BULLS 


SHOW AND BANQUET MAY 19 


For the catalog and information write 
STOW L. WITWER, Mgr., Greeley 








BEAR CLAW HEREFORDS 


Selling 3 bulls and 55 females in the sale pavilion on the Bear Claw Ranch, 


Wyoming 


DAYTON, WYO 


To this day I do not know what run- 
ning a horse and buggy down a steep 
hill had to do with country life in 
America. Nor do I know why a Japa- 
nese doctor should be arriving by buggy 
to bring a young American into this 
world, unless, in the light of things 
which since have come to pass, it was 
in preparation for the peace Mr. Tojo 
thought he’d get a chance to dictate in 
Washington, D. C. 

Watching a company at work one day 
I saw a man drive a team of horses at 
top speed through a narrow gate. The 
director said, “Cut.” The man stopped 
the team and, jumping from the wagon 
seat with a pleased grin on his face, 
came over and stood beside me. He 


Obituary 


The death of Ira E. Huffman, North 
Platte, Nebr., was reported on Feb. 26. 
Mr. Huffman, 63, was a member of the 
finance committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, and had 
lived almost 55 years in the Sandhills 
of Nebraska. He succumbed unexpect- 
edly at Flats, Nebr., as he and Mrs. 
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es 





The roads are graveled and the sale will start promptly at 12:00 noon. 


For the catalog and full information write 


* R. E. LEONE, Megr., Bear Claw Ranch, DAYTON, WYO. 





said, “I am going on a trip. Won’t be 
gone long and when I come gack, we 
will look at that ranch again. I think 
I may buy it. I don’t really want a 
ranch; I just want to be in the ‘caow’ 
business. But my wife thinks I ought 
to have one; keep me from running 
around so much.” 

Not so long after this we read: “Will 
Rogers Killed in Alaska Plane Crash.” 
So we missed the possibility and _ privi- 
lege of having that man for a neighbor. 
And no doubt missed the opportunity of 
roping calves with him, for he so loved 
to rope that I know that no such thing 
as calf-branding chutes would ever have 
been on his ranch, 

(To be continued) 


Huffman were returning by car to the 
home ranch from a business trip. 


J. D. Whitmore, retired assistant gen- 
eral freight traffic manager for the 
Union Pacific “Railroad, has _ passed 
away at his Valley, Neb., home at the 
age of 61. 








THE 4-H IN WAR AND PEACE 


Thousands of 4-H Club members, who 
“learn by doing” and are now formulat- 
ing their 1946 win-the-peace programs, 
can boast some impressive statistics on 
the work they did during the war. In 
active production, they list 1,000,000 
acres of home gardens; 43,000,000 poul- 
try birds; 2,700,000 head of livestock, 
and 1,300,000 acres of food crops. Under 
the head of conservation, they canned 
74,000,000 quarts of food; collected 400,- 
000,000 pounds of scrap, and bought 
or sold to others $200,000,000 worth of 
war bonds. President Harry Truman in 
a letter to 4-H Club members on Jan. 
25 urged rural young people to take an 
active part in their local 4-H programs, 
saying “This is one of the ways in 
which we can build the kind of. youth 
the United States needs—strong, skilled, 
informed and articulate—and it is one 
of the important means we have of 
demonstrating to the world what youth 
can accomplish through practical democ- 
racy and good citizenship.” 


SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
TO FEATURE FEEDER CATTLE 


Particular importance will be placed 
on feeder cattle classes when the second 
Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
Horse Show and Rodeo is held Nov. 
16-24. The event will take place at the 
Cow Palace in San Francisco. 


ADDED ASSOCIATION NOTES 

The Kern County Branch of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association will meet 
Wednesday noon, Apr. 10, according to 
Secretary M. L. Follansbee of Bakers- 
field. 


A six-county cattlemen’s meeting has 
been arranged for Apr. 20 at Gilroy, 
Calif. Secretary F. E. Mollin will speak. 


In their annual meeting in March, 
members of the Oklahoma Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association elected 
Chas. T. Bates of Ada to the presidency; 
Arley Hudson of Supply, first vice-presi- 
dent; Raymond Pope of Welch, second 
vice-president, and A. E. Darlow of the 
Oklahoma A & M animal husbandry 
staff, secretary-treasurer. 


Monroe, La., was the scene of a recent 
meefing of the Ouachita Parish Cattle- 
men’s Association. Included on the pro- 
gram were a speech by W. T. Cobb, ex- 
tension husbandman at Louisiana State 
College, Baton Rouge; a cattle tour 
through several parishes by the mem- 
bers; a dehorning demonstration, and a 
film showing disposal of packin'ghouse 
by-products. 


CREDIT FOR PICTURES 
Pp. 8, 9, courtesy Grazing Service, 
taken by Mark Shipley: Pp. 10, 30, 31, 
32, courtesy C. A. Brennen; P. 38, Car- 
ter Maxwell picture, courtesy Grazing 
Service. 
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THE 


DJUSTMENT IN 

ceiling prices for 
meat and meat prod- 
ucts have been made 
because of the salary 
and wage increases 
granted in the meat 
packing industry, In- 
creases in ceilings of 
meats and meat prod- 
ucts for civilian use 





amount to about 25 

cents per hundred 

pounds. Increases in 

prices on sales to Mr. French 
government are ex- 

pected to add 5 cents per hundred 


pounds. New wholesale ceilings became 
effective Mar. 11, while retail ceilings 
will become effective as soon thereafter 
as possible. 


No changes will be made in ceiling 
prices before Sept. 1. Ceilings after that 
date may be lowered on heavy butcher 
hogs, and subsidy on heavier hogs may 
be reduced before that time. This would 
result in farmers finishing hogs at 
lighter weights, and thereby make more 
efficient use of limited supply of feed 
grains. 


Subsidy now being paid to cattle feed- 
ers at rate of 50 cents per hundred 
pounds on cattle meeting certain weight 
and grade specifications will be termi- 
nated June 30. Purpose of this subsidy 
has been to give greater encouragement 
to cattle feeding operations. Present 
feed situation is not such as to justify 
continuance of this special incentive for 
feeding of cattle to heavier weights. 

Effective Mar. 4, ceiling prices for 
grains were increased as follows: wheat, 
3 cents per bushel; corn, 3 cents per 
bushel; oats, 2 cents per bushel; barley, 
4 cents per bushel, and grain sorghums, 
9 cents per hundred pounds. Ceiling 
prices for rye, which go into effect on 


June 1, will be increased 4 cents per 
bushel. 


Announcement was made Mar. 15 of 
increased set-aside percentages on lower 
grades of beef, so as to facilitate pro- 
curement of meat for foreign commit- 
ments, Percentages of conversion weight 
of each week’s production were as fol- 
lows: commercial grade 40; utility 50, 
and canner and cutter 60 per cent. In 
each case the increase over previous set- 
asides was 10 per cent. Set-aside of 
good and choice grades of beef have 
been reduced from 30 to 20 per cent. 

The hardest job the packers have had 
in years is to buy cattle and keep within 
compliance. Each packer buyer is com- 
pelled to keep a close check on his pur- 
chases so as not to get out of compli- 
ance, and even then he is not always 
Successful. Frequently the margin is so 
close that the condemnation of even one 
animal throws him out of compliance. 

Warnings about buying within com- 
pliance recently have been frequent all 
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MONTH'S MARKETS .. . By H. W. French 


over the country, and because of this 
the major interests have secured less 
than their normal share of the grain-fed 
cattle, order buyers at Chicago often 
taking over 50 per cent of the receipts. 
Some houses have reduced their cattle 
slaughtering, and intend to keep their 
“kills” down in the weeks ahead if con- 
ditions do not change. 


Meanwhile, the market has jumped 
around, although at one time prices were 
at the high point of the year on many 
classes. Shippers and small packers con- 
tinue to operate extensively, but all in- 
terests are exceptionally good buyers of 
canners and cutters and low-cost cows. 
Bulls also met good reception from most 
interests. Much of such buying was done 
to keep down drove costs, but as the 
lower grade animals become still scarcer, 
one wonders what will happen next. 


Feeds Stay Tight 


Feeding margins are diminishing 
every week, and the feed situation re- 
mains tight. Some feeders, in a deter- 
mination to put the desired finish on 
their cattle, are doing everything imag- 
inable to secure corn. Many of the biz 
operators bought corn extensively early 
in anticipation of a shortage, but some 
of the small feeders, unable to get any 
more corn, were forced to market their 
cattle only half-fat. Strictly heavy 
steers have become a rarity. One big 
feeder in Colorado is building one of the 
largest privately owned grain elevators 
in the country, reported to have a capac- 
ity of 200,000 to 300,000 bushels when 
completed. 

If anything, the price range is narrow- 
ing. Generally speaking, the strictly 
good and choice cattle are currently 
bringing less premium than at any pre- 
ious time this year, while on the low end 
of the scale prices are at the season’s 
highest level. Long-fed cattle during the 
summer months will be very scarce, and 
as there is always a need for some of 
these cattle they should be snapped up 
whenever available. 

Mid-March cattle prices at Chicago 
were irregular. Compared with a month 
earlier, good and choice beef steers were 
mostly steady to 50 cents off, while 
common and medium grades ruled strong 
to mostly 50 cents higher. Good cows, 
which previously had suffered some set- 
back, were around 50 cents to $1 higher, 
and other grades which for so long have 
held up relatively well, looked strong to 
25 cents higher. Bulls were mostly 50 
cents higher, and it took 50 cents to $1 
in most instances to cover the advance 
on calves and vealers. 

Receipts were of unprecedented vol- 
ume during February at Omaha, St. Paul 
and Kansas City, but going into March 
there was some let-up. The fed steer run 
at St. Paul in February was an all-time 
record for any month at that market. 
Supplies at Chicago have been up and 
down, while at Denver above-normal re- 





Yearly vaccination with a single injection 
of Carsozoo* (Anthrax Spore Vaccine 
No. 3) just before the season anthrax 
usually strikes, gives cattle and sheep de- 
pendable protection againt that disease. 
Carsozoo (Anthrax Spore Vaccine 
No. 2) is equally effective in protecting 
horses, goats and other animals. 
CARBOZOO is easy to administer. 
CarB0Z00 is well tolerated. 
CarBozoO, in a single injection, 
gives dependable lasting protection for 
at least a year. 
CaRBOZOO is economical, efficient and 
practical! 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, 
please send us his name. Free illus- 
trated booklet sent upon request. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


_ LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 


| A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 

| 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
| a eh 
} 


| Phone KE. 8164—Prompt Service 
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WE OUTDO 
THE COCK 


In crowing about our 
printing. In spite of 
war-born shortages, 
we still give the best 
service in the West! 


MONITOR 


PUBLICATIONS 


| Incorporated 
1950 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


| The Producer Is Our Endorsement 
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ceipts prevailed not only during Febru- 
ary but during the forepart of March. 


Choice and prime steers at Chicago 
made up 21.8 per cent of those sold out 
of first hands during the week ending 
Mar. 9—up 1.1 per cent from a year ago, 
while good at 49.5 per cent fell off 8.9 
per cent, medium at 28.0 per cent rising 
11.0 per cent. Average weight for all 
grades stood 21 pounds lighter than a 
year ago, while the average prices for 
all grades at $16.31 was 69 cents higher 
than a year earlier. 

The $18 steer remained in circulation 
at Chicago, but the price was paid more 
sparingly than usual, and only for 
strictly choice offerings. It is not so 
long ago that hundreds of loads each 
month went at $18 and among them 
were many grading no better than top- 
good or low-choice. Occasional sales 
were noted at $17.75 to $17.90, including 
some long yearlings at the latter figure. 
Bulk, however, went at $15.25 to $17.40, 
with a diminishing number at $17.50 and 
above. 

Occasional sales of heifers were re- 
ported at $17.15 to $17.40 and the ex- 
treme top was $17.75, the first time in 
months that the heifers did not equal the 
steer top of $18. Most of the available 
heifers went at $14.50 to $16.50 and 
there were times when many medium 
offerings went at $14 and below. Some 
heiferish cows, as well as a load of out- 
standing 1,384-pound offerings, topped 
at $15, and there was a meager suppiy 
at $14 to $14.50; but the bulk of the 
supply fell within a $10.50 te $13 price 
range. Strongweight cutters near the 
close went as high as $10, and at that 
time comparatively few canners sold 
below $7.50. Some beef scored $14.50 to 
$14.75, and best sausage kinds made 
$13.25 to $13.65. Most choice vealers 
sold at $16.50 but top soared to $17, 

There seems to be no end to the de- 
mand for replacement cattle and calves 


despite reports that many feeders are 
not making replacements because of 
high first costs and owing to a serious 
feed situation. Probably the demand ap- 
pears so urgent because of the small 
supply available. Nevertheless, the price 
trend moves merrily upward, and at a 
time when everybody is talking about 
the need for a break, if there is to be 
any feeding margin left. 


Some buyers have sought both thin, 
light cattle and those with weight and 
good flesh in producing areas, but find 
that asking prices are just as high there, 
shipping expenses considered, as on the 
public markets. In fact, reports from 
auction rings indicate that prices for 
young replacement stock are far out of 
reason. 


Stockers and Feeders 


Stocker and feeder steers at Chicago 
for the week ending Mar. 8 cost $14.29, 
or $1.35 higher than a year ago. Kansas 
City reported an average of $14.82 and 
$13.51, respectively; Omaha, $14.24 and 
$12.98, respectively, and St. Paul, $18.25 
and $11.87, respectively. The composite 
average figured $14.22, up $1.20 from a 
year ago. The combined January-Febru- 
ary cost at the four markets was $13.76 
against $12.38 a year ago, and these 
were approximately 35 cents below the 
February figure by itself. 


Compared with a month earlier, mid- 
March prices for stocker and feeder 
steers at Chicago were mostly 50 cents 
higher, while she stock and calf prices 
were marked up 50 cents to $1. Sharp 
advances prevailed at other points, and 
in many places current prices were at 
the year’s high point. As the grass sea- 
son approaches, the country demand 
should lean more toward the thin, light 
cattle, although to date fleshy offerings 
still sell as well, grade for grade. 


It was mostly a $13 to $14.75 market 





The cowboy, originator of the cafeteria, stops for a noonday meal. 








for stocker and feeder steers at Chicago, 
although some sold up to $15.25, Choice 
steers at some of the other markets were 
reported at $15.50 to $16. The latter 
price usually was paid for steers above 
850 pounds although some yearlings at 
Denver reached that figure. Common 
and medium steers around the circuit 
were most numerous at $10 to $12.50, 
Choice to fancy 300- to 500-pound steer 
calves at Sioux City scored $17.50, and 
choice 465- to 510-pound offerings made 
$16.75 to $17. Medium to good cows in 
a moderate way have been moving to the 
country at $9.50 to $12. 


Hog Quality Down 

Quality of hogs is falling off, and 
weights are getting lighter at most 
points. Many of the lightweights are 
unfinished. Supplies have been irregu- 
lar, storms at times cutting down the 
movement materially. The percentage 
of sows in the receipts was not much 
different from a month ago and a year 
ago, Although not so many good and 
choice hogs are now being offered, the 
market held mostly at ceiling levels 
around the circuit, and at Chicago that 
meant $14.85 for barrows and gilts and 
$14.10 for sows. 

Receipts immediately ahead will not 
be heavy although during February 
slaughterers had access to more hogs 
than a year earlier. There were 4,698,483 
hogs slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion in February, or nearly 1,500,000 
more than a year ago. Slaughter of 
cattle and calves was down, while the 
sheep “kill” was up. There were over 
88,000,000 pounds of lard in cold storage 
on Mar. 1, or more than 26,000,000 
pounds more than a year ago but around 
128,000,000 below the five-year average. 


The Lamb Situation 

Latest reports from California show 
that contracting of lambs has slowed up 
in some areas because of drying feed. 
Other sections found buyers active. Some 
bands of ewes and lambs around Bakers- 
field have been moved to the Mojave 
Desert where feed conditions are slightly 
better. West of Fresno and north to the 
Los Banos section, possibly 50,000 lambs 
are held on contract as of early March. 
Many of these lambs have been costing 
$14, and going to West Coast packers. 
Some contracts were at $13.75, Indica- 
tions point to feeder lambs around a $13 
basis at loading points. 

Most recent contracts in the Sacra- 
mento Valley were drawn at $13.65 to 
$14, and those largely in feeder flesh at 
$13. Where buyers were to receive the 
subsidy, the best bands in some sections 
brought $15.50 to $16. Good quality 
blackface yearling ewes out of the wool, 
and around 100 to 115 pounds in weight, 
were contracted at $14 per head in Mon- 
tana for delivery in June and July, going 
mostly to mid-western farmers. Around 
35,000 whiteface mixed lambs in north 
central Oregon were under contract at 
$14 for fall delivery. 

Little more than 300,000 lambs will be 
in the feedlots in northern Colorado, the 
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Arkansas Valley and the Scottsbluff 
areas by the end of March, and unless 
the rate of movement changes this will 
mean about 140,000 less than at the cor- 
responding time last year. Going into 
March, the market hopper has been filled 
from the feedlots of Colorado 


mainly 

and Nebraska, at least as far as the mid- 
western markets and Denver are con- 
cerned. Wheatfield lamb movement is 


drawing to a close and with dryness re- 


ported in Kansas most operators shipped 
out their last holdings. 

It is the fifth year in succession that 
the early spring lamb crop in the prin- 


cipal producing states was smaller than 
a year earlier, and the current crop is 
the smallest in about 20 years. The de- 
crease was estimated at 13 per cent, and 
is relatively the largest since production 
began to decline. This year’s decrease is 
attributed to a decline in the number of 
breeding ewes and to a decrease in the 
percentage lamb crop. 

Weather and feed conditions in the 
early lambing states on Mar, 1 were less 
favorable than a year ago. Prospects for 
feed the next two months are not prom- 
ising. Range feed has been less plenti- 
ful in Texas, and protein supplements 
have been in short supply. Feed supplies 
in the North Pacific area are sufficient, 
while green feed was largely lacking in 
the southeastern early lambing states. 

Most of the slaughter lambs coming 
to market at the moment are eligible for 
the maximum subsidy as offerings gen- 
erally exceed 95 to 100 pounds and those 
above 110 pounds are not uncommon. 
Anything above 90 pounds and selling 
for slaughter is entitled to the maximum 
subsidy. Good and choice grades are 
predominating at most markets, and 
highly finished lambs are moving freely 
from Colorado and Nebraska, bringing 
the extreme top at several points. 


The lamb market has been well sup- 
ported and a broad shipping outlet de- 
veloped, so that sellers had the upper 
hand most of the month despite fairly 
liberal receipts at times. Some of the 
best markets were on the days when 
supplies were the heaviest, and this indi- 
cates a very healthy condition. Following 
a downward trend, the market reacted 
irregularly, while at some points there 


was no serious break and not much up- 
turn. 


Mid-March prices for fat lambs at 
Chicago were strong to 25 cents higher 
than a month earlier, but the close was 
hardly up to the high point and standing 
at least 25 cents below the first week in 
March. Ewe prices changed very little 
although there was some fluctuation 
around the circuit. Both ewes and lambs 
at the high point established new highs 
since early last summer. 


Most of the good to choice lambs sold 
at $15 to $15.65 and the medium to good 
at $14 to $15 on the Chicago ee 
Where several choice loads made $15.7 
to $16 and on the high days some Colo. 
rados reached $16.10. Good to choice fall 
Shorn lambs made $15 to $15.25, and 
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KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Many changes in live stock markets may be expected in the course of 
adjustments to peace time conditions. You may anticipate these changes by 
following National Live Stock Market Service. 

Every second week, you will receive a thorough analysis in a copyright 
H. M. Conway, Director of Research for National Live 


No sample copies will be mailed. Send money order or check for $5 
in payment for one year. If after receipt of three issues, you feel that 
these reports do not meet your needs, payment will be returned upon 
“Mr. Conway—Personal, c/o Research Dept.,”’ 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


and forecasts 
CATTLE 


Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
| ject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; The 
Sheepman, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pa- 
| ¢ifice Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Re- 
porter, w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
| Breeder, $1; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester 
| White (hog) World, $1; Berkshire (hog) 
| News, $1. 
| Horses 
| Horse (breeding, schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Thoroughbred (horses) Record, weekly, 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$3.50; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1.50; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1.50. 
Farming 
The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 
$1.50. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m., $1. 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 
m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Intern. 
Comm. Rabbit Journal, m., $1; Rabbit Raiser, 
m., $1; 
American Small Stock Farmer, m., $50. 
Fruit 
| Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
| Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Modern Game Breed- 
ing (pheasants) $3; Canary Journal, $2; Can- 
ary World, $1.50; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1; 
Game Breeder and Sportsman, $2.50; Tail- 
wagger, m., (dogs), $2.50; World - Wide 
(Stamp) Swapper, 3 yrs., $1; Embers, b. m., 
Verse, Liter., $2. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Plant City, Fla. 


(squab fancy), 


| Dept. AC 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
free catalog—hundreds more. 





| $14. Medium to choice yearlings Janded 
'at $12 to $14. Common to choice fat 
| ewes sold at $6.50 to $8.25, and common 
| western bucks were taken at $6.25. 


American Angora Rabbit, m., $1; 


|'some with No. 1 pelts scored $13.65 to 


Send for | 





HORSES AND ne 


New Revised [ 
Edition | 
Fully Illustrated 


A Horseman's . 
Guide, Packed . 

Full of Useful 
Information 


From the 
Experience of 
Great Riders 


Now Only 25 Cents 


Every rider and ae owner will want this 
booklet. Valuable information on the care and 
maintenance of riding horses and riding equip- 
ment. it covers innumerable subjects of inter- 
est to those who wish to enjoy in full the ad- 
vantages of riding . . . from choosing your 
mount to what and where to ride. 

Send Coin or Stamps Today For Your Copy 
Horse and Mule Association of America 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 








MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING psttate el ie ii 


For the average farmer, Milking Short- 
horns are unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater carcass value than 
other breeds. Second to none in pro- 
ducing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Journal. Six months, 50c; one year, $1.00. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 8199 West Exchange 


Avenue U. S. Yards, Dept. AC-53, Chicago 9, Illinois 


COLORADO'S OLDEST HERD 






Visit Our Ranch 
SEE THE HOMEBUILDERS 


H. E. WITWER & SONS 


GREELEY, COLO. 


Not many feeder lambs were available 
at Chicago, but the market was very ir- 
regular on country account at other 
markets. Prices moved up at some points 
and down at others. 
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= CEDAR RAPIDS OVER U. S. 

30 into Clinton on Mar. 11, we drove 
by: many excellent Iowa farms. From 
Clinton we proceeded to pass shortly 
over the big Mississippi River into Illi- 
nois—thence into rare farming country 
east of Moline. 

The weather was mild enough to enjoy 
the drive. The land seemed filled with 
winter water. Heard several almost un- 
believable tales of a mighty hailstorm 
which visited the region around Clinton 
last fall. One man stated that he had 40 
acres of fine corn, 80 bushels or more 
an acre—and when the hail passed over, 
it was completely pulverized. Said he: 
“T’ve lived here in this river country all 
my life, remembering easily back to 
1900, and I never saw anything like that 
hailstorm.” 

Of course, some farmers had _ hail- 
storm insurance. Others did not. Those 
without the protection took a financial 
beating; greatly inconvenienced were 
those with cattle to feed out and who 
were naturally depending wholly upon 
their corn crop. One good farmer had 
60 head of steers already in the feedlot, 
eating part old corn and part new early 
grain. When the hail ruined the corn 
completely he had to “scour around” as 
he expressed it and buy corn, oats, bar- 
ley—anything he could locate to fatten 
out the beef. However, where there’s a 
will, there’s a way, and this fellow took 
his cattle close to a 1,400-pound average 
and sold at $17.75. 

This same man had some native calves 
of different weights and breeding that 
he has picked up over a 15-mile radius 
from his home. He intends to carry them 
on pasture, fattening probably in De- 
cember next. Said he: “I would be glad 
to pay $14 for good choice feeders 
weighing around 650 pounds but I can’t 
pay more and I can’t find the right sort 
for that money. When we get our econ- 
omy pulled out of the mud so that all of 
us can live and let live, I predict better 
times, more pride in the country we live 
in.” 

Generally speaking, I found eastern 
Iowa farmers rather disgusted with the 
widespread industrial strikes, many of 
which the rural people regard as unnec- 
essary, possibly Communist - inspired. 
There is a disposition to criticize the 
Congress for being too easy-going in the 
matter of strike legislation to bring 
labor unions “within the law,” as one 
farmer expressed it. Another farmer 
said the congressmen had been “pussy- 
footing around waiting to see which way 
the political winds are blowing.” 


My thought was, as I crossed into IIli- 
nois, that if I were a congressman or 
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Over 800 Miles in 
Merry March 


VID I. DAY 


LZ 


senator from Iowa I would be getting 
into the newspapers with some bills to 
make labor unions financially respon- 
sible for whatever they do in strike 
times. Until recently a good many farm- 
ers haven’t known that the law requires 
employers to check off union dues and 
carry on other “book work” for the 
unions free of charge. It’s something 
that strikes many as rather un-Amer- 
ican and unfair to companies hiring 
union men. 

All along the 800-odd miles of the 
March trip, there was a perfect epi- 
demic of farm sales. One man who had 
sold out at auction the Thursday before 
I passed that way said he had an old 
10-foot tractor disk that brought $370 
and a four-row planter that was sold on 
a bid of $695. He said these prices were 
away above what the implements cost 
when brand-new. 

On the morning of Mar. 12 we passed 
eastward over U. S. 6 into Chicago, mak- 
ing three interviews en route. 

We found J. A. Norman on his 
nice place some four miles off the high- 
way. He had a bunch of grade whiteface 
cows, a few registered Angus cows and 
a purebred Angus bull. He is looking 
ahead to the development of a 30-cow 
purebred Angus herd. As of now, he is 
selling his Angus-Hereford cross calves 
and feeding out some 40 Nebraska calves 
purchased late in September. All cattle 
are going through the winter on alfalfa 
hay alone. Next summer, they will have 
the advantage of early rye, a bluegrass 
field, a field of alfalfa and some sudan 
grass. Early in September the animals 
headed for market will be fattened on 
oats, ear corn, soybean meal and alfalfa 
hay. 

At all times and seasons, Mr. Norman 
keeps mineralized salt, plain salt and a 
tank filled with water right before his 
cattle. Said he: “Attention to water and 
mineral needs makes for contented cattle 
and cuts down on costs.” 

We had dinner at the 360-acre rolling 
farm operated by T. A. Jones and owned 
by his widowed mother. The land has 
been in the family for three generations. 
Said he: “My grandfather got this land 
from the man who got it from the gov- 
ernment. He bought it reasonably cheap, 
found it fertile and kept it fertile. Now, 
after the major part of a century I can 
say it grows more corn and more hay 
than it ever did. A system of farming 
centered around the cattle business 
would result in a more and more produc- 
tive farming nation.” 

Mr. Jones’ grandfather raised the old- 
fashioned Durhams, his father raised 
Herefords and now the third generation 














fellow has Polled Shorthorns. He has 
24 cows in his herd and regards the 
polled feature very highly. Also this 
winter he is feeding out 40-odd Texas 
whiteface steers. The latter get clover 
hay, odds and ends of hay, a daily feed 
of shelled yellow corn, a little sprinkling 
of soybean oil meal. Next summer he 
plans a 12x35 stave silo and will have a 
little silage along for the animals. 


He said: “I get best results fattening 
in a lot for 60 days, using equal parts 
of corn, barley, oats and soybean oil 
meal—feeding plenty of -legume hay 
salt and steamed bonemeal.” 


At the farm of George G. Brennan we 
found some 45 head of delightful spring 
Angus steers and heifers, produced on 
the place with maybe a dozen purchased 
in the community. He had fed all sorts 
he said, and liked the black ones best, 
The calves pastured late with their 
dams, taking in a 100-acre corn stalk 
field. At the first of the year, they were 
separated from the cow herd. They have 
had a little ear corn, will pasture next 
summer and get hay and grain at that 
time—then to market in Chicago with 
the approach of really cold weather, 
Mr. Brennan said in 41 years, handling 
all breeds, he had never failed to make 
money on beef cattle. 


The lights were burning brightly in 
Chicago when we drove into the city, 
The following morning we proceeded 
down into southern Indiana on U. S. 41, 
At the end of the journey, 800 miles 
registered by the flivver, a notebook 
bulging with a score of farm stories, a 
heart filled with gladness to live in a 
land like this with all its faults, we hit 
the hay at home on the moonlit night of 
Mar. 13. Next month we will not report 
to our readers in the Producer but in 
May we'll make a trip to West Virginia 
which should make fair-to-medium read- 
ing. 


RUSSIAN CATTLE DRIVES 
IN WARTIME DESCRIBED 


_ During Russia’s 1943 rail transporta- 
tion shortage, 100,000 longhorn cattle 
and 200,000 sheep were transferred from 
districts in Siberia to Ukraine and White 
Russia, where the Nazis caused so much 
desolation. Because it would have been 
necessary to provide, for Ukraine alone, 
over 20,000 railroad cars, it was de- 
cided to move these herds under their 
own power. “Shepherds”—15,000 of them 
—were organized for the job and veter- 
inarians supervised in the departure and 
intermediate stations. 


Answers to “LONGHORN QUIZ” 
on Page 22 
. LONG-range 6. LONG-suffering 
HORNpipe HORNbook 


. LONG-haired 7. LONGfellow 
HORNswoggle HORNbill 


. LONG-faced 8. LONGing 


HORNet HORN-blower 
. LONG-distance 9. LONGitude 
HORNer HORN of plenty 


. LONG-legged . LONG-winded 
HORNed toad HORNed owl 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Pres. Wright's Talk 


(Continued from Page 24) 


market manipulations. These manipula- 
tions are beyond the field of adequate 
sanitary inspections or ligitimate grad- 
ing practices. 

We view with concern those practices 
of government which tend to interfere 
with the normal production and flow of 
meat to markets. We view with concern 
the advocates of politico-economic plans 
designed to placate organized groups 
and fool the masses but which may well 
undermine a self-sufficient meat pro- 
ducing industry. Particularly do I have 
reference to the continuation of subsi- 
dies and price ceilings which may have 
been necessary wartime measures. The 
war is over. The government has for- 
saken its stabilization policy. We have 
consistently opposed subsidies although 
we have cooperated during the war 
period with the established national pol- 
icy. Being the unwilling victims of the 
wartime policy of subsidies and ceilings 
we think it is only a matter of justice 
to remove subsidies and price ceilings 
while demand is strong and while liqui- 
dation of wartime inventories can be 
met with the least disturbance to the 
industry. 

There is much public talk concerning 
inflation and the necessity of keeping 
down the cost of living. It is my opin- 
ion that black market manipulations are 
adding far more to the cost of meat 
to the consumer than ceiling prices on 
paper are preventing. Mr. Bowles main- 
tains that subsidies on food products 
must be continued in order to prevent a 


3 per cent increase in the most of living. | 
If subsidies were discontinued taxes 
could be lowered correspondingly. 

We have strong doubts as to whether 
there will be higher retail prices, in 
view of the present favorable balance 
between demand and supply. The cost- 
less medium of the free markets cer- 
tainly appears more equitable to the 
consumer than the costly procedure now 
followed through the hands of the tax 
collectors and the tax dispensers. Sub- 
sidies are among the most vicious forms 
of encouraging and increasing inflation. 
They are a means of solving inflation 
by aggravation. It is my belief the 
American cattlemen want to live under 
a free economy. They want the consum- 
ing public to enjoy their products with- 
out the necessity of paying a premium 
to black market operators. They can and 
will produce their products without the 
bait of a subsidy. 

It is my belief that the southern cat- 
tlemen joined with the western cattle- 
men and the Corn Belt feeders can at 
this time render no greater public serv- 
ice than to demand of their Congress 
the immediate elimination of subsidies 
and price controls as applied to their 
product as wartime measures. These 
measures are now being perpetuated 
through a psychosis of fear with rela- 
tion to inflation and a false appeal to 
the masses relative to the action of 
price on a free market. The application 
of price ceilings and the continuance 
of subsidies are daily contributing to the 
breakdown of meat marketing. May we 
not, with your assistance, get the job 
done? 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLAR BULL 


Master Prince 
2d, Oklahoma A & 
M’s $20,000 top- 
price bull of the 
National Angus 
Sale and Show in 
Chicago, Feb, 28, 
poses with Dean ; 
Blizzard, of the 
consignor institu- 
tion, and F. B. Slick 
of Essar Ranch, 
San Antonio, Tex., 
the purchaser. 


In this fourth 
annual edition of 
the Angus show 
Ankonian was 
named the cham- 


pion bull. He was 
shown by Ankony ™ 
Farm of Rhine- © 
beck, N. Y., and 2s 
sold to Mark Cox 
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of Cheyenne, Wyo., at $7,800. The reserve champion bull was an entry from the 
A-Bar-A Ranch at Encampment, Wyo.; it brought $13,100 when sold to the Oak 


Ridge Stock Farm of Columbia, Mo. 


The show’s female champ was Bandolier of Walridge, owned by J. V. Driscoll 
& Son of Williamsburg, Ia. Reserve champion in this class was Queen of White 
Gates 2nd, entered by Eugene K. Denton of Flanders, N. J. 














UNION-MADE 


Only COWBOY 
LCC pants 
on Have All 

, “These fealu, 


Sanforized- 
Shrunk! 


* 1133 oz. 
Cowboy 
Denim! 

Branded Cow- 

Hide Label! 


Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


* Boys sizes made of 
8-oz. Sanforized 
Denim 


The H. D. LEE CO.., Inc. 


San Francisco, Calif, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
South Bend. Ind. 


oe Trenton. N. J. 


The Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 


A complete, modern chute for branding, 
vaccinating, dehorning, horn-branding, 
horn-weighting, blood-testing. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Portable Convenient 
With sling and roller attachments. The 


perfect stocks for foot trimming, 
veterinary work, etc. 


GEO. K. TURNER MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, N. M. 
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RE -_rctes-ssten. 
Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 


full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies, rite for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply’Co. °"7jsi 3s 
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THE LONGEST rural mail route in 
the country recently established at Edin- 
burg, Texas, is 99.8 miles long. There 
are 32,106 rural routes in the country, 
not so many as 10 years ago because 
improved highways have made it pos- 
sible to consolidate and lengthen many 
routes. The beginning of the system 
dates back to 1897. 


REGISTERING the smallest output 
since 1929, national wool production last 
year stood at 387,000,000 pounds. This 
was 31,000,000 pounds under the 1944 
total. Average market prices received 
for the two years were 41.9 cents a 
pound in 1945 and 42.4 in 1944. 


SIX HUNDRED thirty-one pounds of 
butter fat and 18,877 pounds of milk 
were produced by a registered Holstein- 
Friesian cow ‘in C. F. Allord’s herd at 
Yakima, Wash., to set an all-time United 
States milk production record. At the 
start of the test the cow was seven 
years and nine months old. 


RANGE AND GRASS in Washington 
state in general, and in the Yakima 
Valley in particular were the best in 
the history of the range conservation 
work of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, according to Fred E. 
Stonnard, range supervisor from the 
state PMA office. 


THERE was only one complaint fol- 
lowing the spraying of 30,000 cattle in 
Florida recently, says National Provi- 
sioner. Free from flies, stock wandered 
around looking for choice spots to graze 
and it took longer to round them up. 


THE STOCKYARDS company at 
San Antonio, Tex., has purchased about 
6% acres of land adjoining its present 
holdings to handle from 3,000 to .5,000 
more head of livestock. 


FOREST Grazing permits were issued 
in 1945 for 1,290,330 head of cattle 
and horses and 3,896,260 sheep and goats. 
. . . Cattle grazed on the public lands 
in grazing districts in 1945 numbered 
2,076,446, horses 119,234, sheep 7,756,- 
912 and goats 66,586. Licensed operators 
grazing under the Grazing Service num- 
bered 21,650. 


DO NOT PERMIT spring grazing to 
begin until the desirable perennial plants 
have made considerable growth, is the 
advice of Hi W. Staten, pasture special- 
ist at Oklahoma A&M College, to Okla- 
homa cattlemen. In general, grazing 
should be withheld until about the last 
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15 days in April in southern Oklahoma 
to May 1 in the northern part of the 
state. 


A SEPTIC TANK system is the safest 
and most convenient means of sewage 
disposal on the farm, according to A. K. 
Bader, extension architect of Kansas 
State College. Ranchers and farmers 
modernizing their homes should not use 
cesspools, abandoned wells or streams 
for sewage, as this practice may pollute 
the source of water supply or increase 
the spread of filth-borne disease. The 
septic tank system consists of a water- 
tight line from the house to the tank, 
a water-tight tank having a capacity of 
at least 500 gallons, and a purification 
field consisting of a sufficient length 
of 4-inch drain tile. 


FRANK MOSON, Hereford, Ariz., in 
Arizona Cattle Growers Association 
News Letter says that down in his sec- 
tion on the Mexican border the coyotes 
are the worst they have been in over 50 
years. “The last trapper who worked 
this section got 97 coyotes in 3 weeks en 
my ranch alone. Last night they killed 
a purebred bull calf within 300 yards of 
the house.” 


STARVING CHILDREN of Czecho- 
slovakia will be the beneficiaries of a 
$3,325.46 check from the 4-H clubs of 
America, according to an UNRRA an- 
nouncment. 


Personal Mention 


The New Mexico Stockman carries an 
item saying that Harry Wright of Sil- 
ver City, N. M., owner of the 2-C and 
7XV ranches in Grant County, organizer 
of the American Charollais Cattle Com- 
pany, is planning to import Charollais 
cattle to this country for stocking these 
ranches. “According to Henri de Nance, 
Paris, who will handle importation of 
the ‘animals, the white Charollais ani- 
mals are unusually large, hardy and 
good rustlers.” 


Tom Cavness, well known Arizona 
cattleman, passed away in March at his 
ranch near Phoenix. He was a member 
of the Arizona Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion. 


Sherman Wade of Opal, Wyo., wouldn’t 
have believed it unless it happened to 
him. And Wade had occasion to believe 
it with six stitches in his face to show 
it did happen. -He was recently remov- 
ing the hide from a horse, dead for 15 
minutes, when a front leg of the horse 





suddenly shot out in a nervous spasm 
and the hoof struck Wade in the face, 
A March visitor to the association's 
offices was Sam McKelvie, of By The 
Way Ranch at Wood Lake, Nebr. Mr. 
McKelvie was on his way home from 
Arizona, where he had spent the winter, 


He has purchased a ranch near Tucson | 
and plans eventually to move a few of | 


his registered Herefords to the new 
location. 


J. A. “Cap” Krug, the big 38-year-old § 


from Wisconsin who succeeded Harold 
L. Ickes as secretary of the interior, is 
a utilities expert whose record includes 


service with the OPM, the navy in Italy, 


WPB as chief of that bureau. 


Announcement has 
been made of the ap- 
pointment of Lynn 
Bramkamp of Healds- 
burg and Dillon 
Beach, Calif., as as- 
sistant secretary of 
the California Cattle- 
men’s Association. 
Mr. Bramkamp was 
for four years asso- 
ciated with the De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture and has for the 
past 10 years owned Lynn Bramkamp 
and operated a farm joins California 
in Sonoma County. Association. 





Offices of the western region of the 
American Hereford Association have 
been opened at Ogden, Utah. Charles W. 
Mellvaine, former Colorado county agent, 
is in charge. 


F. Wallace Rothrock, son of Frank M. 
Rothrock, for 17 years president of the 
Old Union Stock Yards, Spokane, Wash., 
will succeed his father in that position. 


The Hanna Stock Farm at Bordulac, 
N. D., Aberdeen-Angus cattle and Col- 
umbia sheep ranch, has been sold by 
Robert L. Hanna of Fargo to J. D. 
Hooten and his wife and partner, Janis 
Dean Hooten. It is announced that the 
herd of beef cattle will be sold at dis- 
persal on June 7. The Hanna farm, 
established by the Carrington & Casey 
Land Co. in 1881, was originally a 200, 
000-acre demonstration grain farm. All 
but the headquarters farm was sold to 
individual farmers and in 1906 the home 
farm was bought by L. B. Hanna, later 
governor of North Dakota. 


Paul A. Porter, new chief of OPA, 
was a tobacco commodity writer in the 
early days of AAA in 1933. Later he 
was press chief of the AAA and aide 
to Chester Davis. 


Bob Lazear, manager of the Wyo- 
ming Hereford Ranch at Cheyenne, has 
been named to the board of directors 
of the American Hereford Association. 

A well known stockman of Oklahoma 
has announced his candidacy in the 
Democratic gubernatorial nominations. 
He is Roy J. Turner of Sulphur, a mem- 
ber of the American National and re- 
cently named to the presidency of the 
American Hereford Association. 
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On the Hereford scene, E. C. Asher 
of Willits, Calif., has recently bought 15 
cows from the Banning-Lewis Ranches 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., and R. H. 
Royall of Silver City, N. M., has 88 
new cows he bought from 7 XV Cattle 
Company of Tyrone. O. E. Taussig of 


Parshall, Colo., has sold 14 bull year- 
lings to Tom L. Burnett Est. at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and the Painter Hereford 


Company of Roggen, Colo., reports the 
sale of nine heifers to Sam Murray and 
Phil Jenkins, Wheatland, Wyo. 


After four years of army service 
which included active participation in 
the crossing of the Rhine with the 
famed Third Army, Willard E. Simms 
has shed his captain’s bars to return 
to the staff of the Record Stockman at 
Denver. He resumes his post as asso- 
ciate editor of the publication. 


On Mar. 1, N. A. Jacobson of Miles 
City, Mont., took over the job of agri- 
cultural agent for the Milwaukee Road 
at Butte. He succeeds Evan W. Hall, 
transferred in the same capacity to the 
railroad’s Spokane headquarters. 


The widow of a prominent Montana 
and Wyoming cattleman, Mrs. Alzora 
D. Faddis, died Feb. 9 at Denver. Her 
husband was the late R. M. Faddis of 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


The Montana Stockgrower describes 
an interesting clipping sent to the maga- 
zine by John J. Burke of Butte. It 
shows sales of Montana cattle on the 
Chicago market in 1906, when 1,300- 
pound steers brought $5.05 and 1,067- 
pound steers, $3.70 per cwt. 


Newly elected to the presidency of 
the Portland Union Stockyards Company 
is W. Ervie Williams. Mr. Williams suc- 
ceeds Thomas C. Gorman, who remains 
on the board of directors. 


Oscar Rudnick of Bakersfield, presi- 
dent of Kern Valley Packing Company, 
has bought from the Wagner-Spence in- 
terests the VVV Ranch near Seligman, 
Ariz... . Another transfer involves the 
4,600-acre Two-Bar Ranch owned by the 
Swan Company at Chugwater, Wyo., just 


purchased by Harlem McCloud of Glendo. 


Secretary Horace H. Hening of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association 
reports that during the past few years 
there has been a definite trend in his 
State away from sheep and wool to a 
livestock industry devoted to the pro- 
duction of cattle only. 


The S-H ranch, composed of 35,000 
acres lying close to Hillside, Ariz., was 
recently sold for $100,000 by John 
Rakestraw to Roy Loomis, Long Beach, 
Calif. Cattle have been run on the 
ranch for half a century. 


E. F. Forbes is president of the new 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, which jit is expected will have a 
membership of 300 to 400 packers. Mr. 
Forbes formerly was western director 
of the American Meat Institute. 
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To THE 


~ EDITOR 


(Contiued from Page 4) 

We have had eight of the best years 
in a row here that we have had in 45 
years previously. Ranch properties and 
livestock are changing hands at very 
good prices. Was to a farm sale yester- 
day and saw some just good grade cows 
sell at $150 per head. 

Could sell my livestock and ranch 
properties at a good price, but want to 
try to prove something that has never 
been proved before: that one can stay 
here in western Dakota a natural life- 
time and not starve to death. 

Operating costs are up some; labor, 
taxes, leases, feed and repairs steady; 
liquor, gas, tires, hotel bills and fur 
coats more plentiful and a little higher. 

Labor costs don’t mean much in this 
part of the country, as Harding County 
pays small dividends for labor. The fel- 
low that does the least has the most. 

Many people have asked if it isn’t 
hard on the cows to let the calves suck 
all winter. The banker says all he has 
his cows for is to raise calves, I run a 
dual-purpose cow—one to raise calves 
and also to borrow money on. 

We will have our 55th annual con- 
vention in Chamberlain, S. D., June 7 
and 8, the first convention we have had 
since the war started. Hope the Amer- 
ican National will be represented there. 
—CLAUDE E. OLSON, Harding County, 
S. D. 





MOISTURE FOR NEBRASKA 


We have had about 30 hours of drizz- 
ling rain, but it is snowing now—nice, 
large flakes. It is cold, with very little 
wind. The moisture was needed, but 
ranchers hate to see snow and cold this 
time of year while the calves are com- 
ing. This will do much more good than 
harm, and will start the grass pronto, 
since it rained and the snow lies where 
it falls—F. E. MESSERSMITH, Box Butte 
County, Nebr. 


SOME SCATTERED REPORTS 


Winter generally open and mild; stock 
coming through on cake and range in 
very good shape. Supply of protein 
shortest in years. Moisture so far mod- 
erate—JOHN C. VAN HOUTEN, Custer 
County, Nebr. 


Enclosed please find check for renewal 
to the PropuceR. Have about three feet 
of snow on the ranch at present, starting 


to thaw. Seems to be plenty of feed for 
stock.— PAUL W. MILLER, Teton County, 
Wyo. 


Cattle have wintered well here, with 
a prospect of early grass. Protein feeds 
were hard to get but we have all got 
along, partly due to an open winter. 
There will be a big calf crop in this 
county.—C. W. CLYMER, Osage County, 
Okla. 
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Py cciwe 


MODEL 35 


$445 


200 Kilowatt Hours 
Per Month 


Other Models to 400 
Kilowatt Hours per 
Month. 32 and 110 
volts, 


NEVER out OF ELECTRICITY 
With the New 1946 Jacobs System 


lowest electric cost yet never out of electricity— 
a new 1946 Jacobs development— 
write for details 


It is America’s lowest cost farm lighting sys- 
tem. Electric power cost as low as 2c per 
kilowatt hour including all maintenance and 
depreciation. Plenty of power for deep freeze 
units, eae water systems, milking 
machines, lights and other appliances. So 
dependable it carries an Unconditional Guar- 
antee against generator burn out, even by 
lightning, for five years. The greatest guar- 
antee ever placed on any wind electric plant. 

Eighteen years of engineering and manu- 
facturing improvement and thousands of 
plants in world wide service insure the de- 
pendability of every Jacobs Wind Electric 
Plant. Its exclusive Master Mind charging 
and voltage control, patented flyball gov- 
erned variable pitch ‘propeller and large, di- 
rect drive, slow speed “‘life time’”’ generator 
are some of the reasons why no other plants 
can equal Jacobs Wind Electric’s. 


“NEVER OUT OF ELECTRICITY” Jacobs in 1946 


See your JACOBS dealer or write 
for Free literature to 
America’s oldest Wind Electric Manufacturers 


DBS tou ELECTRI 
AL : COMPANY, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, 


MINNESOTA 


PER 7 POSTPAIC 
“Ty Tre 
-Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co. ©ounci!, yt 


owa 


| We have had four months of hard win- 


ter weather so far. Cattle are not look- 


| ing too good and feed is getting scarce 


here. — DAN LEWIS, Summit County, 


| Utah. 


We had a wonderful general rain here 
in Kansas (around Mar. 1) that was 
badly needed and greatly appreciated by 
all_—FRED W. HEINE, Russell County, 





| Kans. 
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Staggs 
BRANDING TABLE 


Used in All Stock Raising 
States in the Union and 
in Foreign Countries 


The absenee of gates, neck bars, and other 
gadgets makes this Table simple and easily op- 
erated by two or more men. Weight 300 
pounds. In two parts, easily loaded and trans- 
ported. Made of metal, electrically welded. 
Highly endorsed by all users. Hogs and other 
young animals easily handled on Staggs Brand- 
ing Table. 


AVOID DANGERS OF INFECTION, OVER- 
HEATING AND INJURIES FROM THROWING. 





When calf enters table, operator at left squeezes 
calf by pulling ratchet bar, which holds calf 
securely, tilts and locks table and calf is in 


horizontal position. 
necessary. 


No stop gates or bars 


prone 





Head is free on table, can be turned in any 
position for dehorning, ear marking, tattooing, 
and branding. Leg is pulled over bar, exposing 


flank for castrating. 


Metal guard at bottom 
keeps feet out of way. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO 


STAGGS AND CO. 


(Incorporated) 
HENRIETTA, TEXAS 
Specify which side of calf you brand 











GRAZING SERVICE 


QUARTERLY NOTES 





ANGE and livestock conditions and 

activities on the federal range for 
the period Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1946, is 
furnished by the Grazing Service based 
on the quarterly on-the-ground reports 
of the regional graziers in 10 western 
states: 


ARIZONA (C. F. Dierking, Regional 
Grazier) — Unseasonably cold weather 
and drouth combined to make generally 
unfavorable range conditions in the Ari- 
zona region. Hay and protein have been 
very short. Valley pastures are carry- 
ing a maximum load while the spring 
hay crop, particularly along the Colo- 
rado River, may be from four to six 
weeks late. Most young steers have 
been contracted at prices up to 14 cents; 
some stockers are as yet unsold. 

In the Arizona Strip District stock 
is holding up well. Prospects for ample 
spring feed are very poor. 

Stock in the Kingman District is 
poor-to-fair with prospects for spring 
feed unfavorable. A drouth continued in 
the Maricopa District. For the most 
part, range livestock is in poor condi- 
tion with some starvation losses. Poi- 
son losses from rayless goldenrod were 
noted on the Lower Gila River. 

Feed and water are short in the Saf- 
ford District and livestock poor to fair. 
Prospects for spring feed are very poor. 


COLORADO (Russell B. Rose, Re- 
gional Grazier)—There has been but lit- 
tle change in general range conditions 
during the past three months. Most 
ranges are drier than usual. Tempera- 
tures have been consistently cold over 
most of the district. 

Apparently snow in the Rio Grande, 
San Juan and Dolores River watersheds 
is considerably below normal and in the 
San Luis Valley (Rio Grande water- 
shed) there is some concern regarding 
adequate irrigation water for the com- 
ing season. 

Livestock seems to be about normal. 
Feed is reported adequate. Many cattle 
are now on private meadow land and 
are being fed hay. Good calf and lamb 
crops are expected. 


IDAHO (Kelso P. Newman, Regional 
Grazier)—The past winter was moder- 
ately severe in southern Idaho with 
slightly above average precipitation on 
the Snake River Plains. Snow at high 
elevations is considerably greater than 
normal. In most sections, hay was ade- 
quate. 


Green grass has already started on 
the lower Snake River plains. Reports 
indicate that the percentage lamb crop 
was about average with prospects of 
good weights. There seems to be re- 
newed interest in the stock-ewe mar- 
ket for next year. 

In spite of the moderately heavy cat- 
tle sales last fall, numbers are above 
recent average. Applications for spring 








Using a new medicated oil which con. 
tains rotenone, the device shown here 
is one manufacturer’s answer to the 
problem of livestock pests. 
matic method is said to be effective 
against lice, grubs, ticks, mosquitos, etc.; 
to be cheaper than spraying or dipping, 


it possible for the animals to treat 


themselves whenever and as often as / 


needed. 





grazing indicate that all cattle permits [ 


will be filled. There is an increase of 


applications for temporary cattle li- 


censes. 


MONTANA (R..E. Morgan, Regional 
Grazier)—The first quarter of 1946 has 
been very favorable for stock but with 
subnormal precipitation. North Mon- 
tana, and especially north of Milk River 
in the north-central part, has exper- 
ienced two dry years. Shortage of feed, 


rather severe winter in the area and 
an abnormal snow condition necessitated } 


an unusual amount of feeding. The hay 
supply is dangerously low. Reports are 
that hay is being purchased along Milk 
River at $25 to $27.50 per ton and 
trucked north to range stock. The re- 
mainder of the area in grazing districts 
in eastern and southern Montana has 
fared very well. Reports indicate cattle 
are wintering in good condition on win- 
ter pastures in the eastern part of the 
state. Snow or ice cover local areas 
where hardship has been experienced. 
Winter has been open and tempera- 
tures subnormal in the 


tudes is heavy. Most stock in these val- 
leys were on feed during February which 
is usual. 

Outside traders operating in north 
ern Montana are paying up to $13.25 
for stocker steers delivered at shipping 
point. 

Some killer horses are being sold but 
prices are too low to attract producers. 
Good southern mares are selling at $20 
to $30; draft horses up to $75. Saddle 
horses are in demand at good prices. 


NEVADA (Nic W. Monte, Regional 
Grazier)—Range the past quarter has 
been favorable in most of Nevada-Cali- 
fornia grazing districts. 

A large number of sheep operators 0 
the winter range have reported almost 
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ideal winter, particularly on the winter 
range in eastern Nevada. Snow has been 
ideal and forage excellent. In southern 
Nevada, weather has not yet been favor- 
able for production of early feed, and 
water has been unsatisfactory. In west- 
ern Nevada, snow is not so favorable on 
range. Cattle feeding in 
northern Nevada has progressed satis- 
factorily with ample hay. There is con- 
siderable snow on the high ranges, and 
in the eastern part of the state prospects 
for good summer grazing are bright. 


Moisture is needed in the west. 


There have been but few sales of live- 


stock. Sheep numbers continued to de- 


cline, Applications for cattle use indicate 
an increase in numbers. 


NEW MEXICO (E. R. Greenslet, Re- 
gional Grazier)—For the quarter range 
conditions within New Mexico grazing 
districts varied from fair to poor. Live- 
stock is in good flesh in spite of gen- 
erally short feed following last sum- 
mer’s drouth. 

Spring weeds are providing some for- 
age in the southern part of the state. 
The northern portion has had subnormal 
snow during the winter. Water in sur- 
face tanks throughout the state is low. 

Supplemental feeding is general for 
both cattle and sheep. Proteins are 
scarce and high. There is lively activity 
in ranch sales as indicated by a sum- 
mary of 70 ranches recently sold within 
New Mexico grazing districts where 
average price paid was approximately 
$127 per cow unit of grazing capacity. 


| Stock contracted for spring delivery is 


going at from 10 to 14 cents for feeder 
calves; cows 7 to 10 cents. 

In spite of dry range in the southeast, 
wool production is expected to be as 
heavy per fleece as a year ago. 

Ranch labor remains an ever-present 
problem. There is still some changing 
from sheep to cattle, Conservative stock- 
ing has worked wonders in bringing 
oy through the last four-month pe- 
riod, 


OREGON (Kenneth: C. Ikeler, Re- 
gional Grazier)—Stockmen have enjoyed 
a generally favorable winter. Cattle and 
sheep are in good shape to go on range 





eed ale 


This is Pittodrie Upright, the Short- 
horn bull which in February set the 
perks record price for a bull of any 
on breed at Perth, Scotland. Ralph L. 
mith, owner of Sni-A-Bar Farms at 
Grain Valley, Mo., paid $61,335 for the 
golden calf.” 
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about Apr. 1 in strong condition. A good 
hay crop is promised. 

The Grazing Service reported that 
about 30,000 cattle in the South Warner 
unit of the Basin District may have been 
exposed to sarcoptic scab. These were 
dipped twice during winter months. In- 
dications are that all permittees will be 
given a clean bill of health to go on the 
range this spring. 

A second horse slaughter plant is now 
ready to slaughter surplus horses gath- 
ered from Oregon ranges. Anticipated 
orders for horse meat from UNRRA by 
the time horses are fit for slaughter in 
the spring will stimulate this activity. 
Horse r2moval is now in progress in the 
Baker District. Coyotes are still taking 
their tell of sheep. One airplane gunner 
recently shot 41 coyotes in one day in 
the South Warner unit. Extensive plans 
are ready for airplane use in the de- 
struction of coyotes around lambing 
herds this spring, 


Return of range examiners from mili- 
tary service will enable the region to 
supply essential information for better 
range management and resume issuance 
of 10-year term permits in the districts. 


UTAH (Chesley P. Seely, Regional 
Grazier)—Generally speaking, there is a 
subnormal amount of moisture through- 
out Utah but more pronounced in the 
eastern part where lack of seasonal 
moisture is causing considerable con- 
cern. In the western part, particularly 
in Districts 1, 2, 3 and 10, precipitation 
was about normal. 


Notwithstanding the subnormal 
amount of moisture in the eastern part, 
there have been very few losses. Stock 
in the eastern area, particularly cattle, 
is probably not in so good flesh as aver- 
age. In many areas, snow is nearly gone 
and water inadequate. 

Cattle numbers increased during the 
past year while sheep numbers con- 
tinued. 

WYOMING (Boyd S. Hammond, Re- 
gional Grazier)—Range livestock held 
up well during the past three months 
over most of the Wyoming districts. 
There was a minimum amount of supple- 
mental feeding in all districts except the 
Pinedale area of Sublette District No. 5. 


Hay appears to be ample to take care 
of any extra feeding that may be neces- 
sary. 

Cattle numbers are about the same as 
last year; sheep numbers continue to 
decline. The sheep population is 215,000 
head less than last year and a corre- 
sponding reduction of sheep in grazing 
districts is apparent. Early shearing by 
shed lambers has been under way in the 
Big Horn Basin since latter February, 
with good results, 

The market for horses has strength- 
ened which revived the horse round-ups 
during late February and March. Horse 
runners have been active in the Big 
Horn Basin and in the Red Desert areas 
where several hundred head have been 
removed from those ranges since Feb. 15. 
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TODAY 
* BOOSTS PROFITS (fount 
Thousands turning to the WN 
Automatic method of live- 
stock pest control. Animals 
do the work, you get bigger 
profits. Machine curries and 
applies pest repelling medi- 
cated oil or powder to ani- 


mals automatically ...as and NOW AVAILABLE 


when they need it. On the FOR 


a dlnngtinee~ a day. A great Cattle and Hogs 


FREE—-5 gallons Medicated Oil with ach i 
Write for free folder, prices, name of nearest a 


DEPT, AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
2-3 PENDER, NEBRASKA 





THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 


and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 

Does Not Miss 
Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is smooth, 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be loaded 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO.., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


a Se 








| ECONOMY PORTABLE BRANDING 
DEHORNING CHUTE 


Handles largest and small stock, easy to load fo: 
portability, ideal for community owners. Best 
features of squeeze chute for branding, vaccina- 
tion, including gate with winch for dehorning and 
horn branding. Fast self-locking features require 
minimum of help. Approved by many stockmen 
for over six years. Write for prices and par- 
ticulars. Buy early. 


ECONOMY TRAILER COMPANY 
SEDAN, KANSAS 






































































NEVADA RANCHES 


Now available for purchase for the 
first time in 50 years 


THE FAMOUS U C LAND 
& CATTLE CO. 


RANCHES 


Located in Northeastern Nevada 


These ranches are being priced to sell, 
at pre-war, not inflationary, values. In 
fact, they can now be bought at prices 
which are no more, in some cases less, 
than the figures at which they last 
changed hands in the early years of this 
century. 


Nowhere else in the country are live- 
stock ranches available that offer a 
profitable operation of the same size at 
a smaller investment per cow or sheep 
unit or where production can be main- 
tained at a smaller per unit overhead. 


The ranching business in Nevada incor- 
porates the following advantages not 
found in any other state: 


Less taxes, 


The largest range area in propor- 
tion to ranch holdings. 


The least range cost per animal 
unit, 


Its nearness to the most lucrative 
livestock market in the United 
States, the Pacific Coast. 


A buyer can make his selection from 16 
individual ranch units that have a year 
around carrying capacity ranging from 250 
to 5,000 cattle each or an equivalent num- 
ber of sheep. 


These ranches can be 


inspected at your 
convenience. 


To arrange for an inspection 
or for further information, write, wire or 
phone 


13,600 acres deeded; remainder School and 
Taylor act land. Situated 30 miles north of 
Broadus and 50 miles 
Montana. 


operation. Abundance of alfalfa and blue stem 
hay. Well watered cnd outstandingly well 
grassed. Good yields of grain and alfalfa seed. 


$6 per acre for deeded land. Contact D. S. | 


Healy, Co-OQwner, Worland, Wyoming. 
POSITION WANTED 


Manager cattle ranch in Southwest by man 15 | 


years experience connection with New Mexico 
ranches. 
all details of business and livestock; 38 years 
old, veteran, good references. 
64, Albuquerque, N. M. 


FLASH 


Have immediate buyer for ranch and cattle, up | 
to $200,000 cash. Wire Bob Manuel, Colorado, | 


Tex. 





Screwworms, 1946 Season 


According to the USDA, screwworms | 


won’t cause much trouble to stockmen 
this coming season. 


over-wintering screwworms from Texas 
to Florida. 


have the lightest year since 1939, since 
which time a screwworm survey has 
been maintained in southern states. 
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U C Land & Cattle Co. 


Wilkins & Wunderlich, Proprietors 
CONTACT, NEVADA 


15,000-Acre Ranch for Sale 


south of Miles City, | 
Well blocked and improved. A well | 
balanced cattle and sheep ranch for year-around | 


Education and experience to handle | 


Write P. O. Box | 


Adverse weather | 
conditions appear to have killed all | 


At the present time indi- | 
cations are that screwworm areas may | 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


New York New York 

Mar. 18,1946 Mar. 15, 1945 
Str. & Heifer—Ch.....$21.80-22.80 $21.50-22.50 
Str. & Heifer—Good.. 20.80-21.80 20.50-21.50 
Cow—Commercial - 18.80-19.80 18.50-19.50 
Veal—Choice 21.80-22.80 21.50-22.50 
Veal—Good . . 20.80-21.80 20.50-21.50 
Lamb—Choice 26.50-27.50 26.00-27.00 
Lamb—Good .... 25.00-26.00 24.50-25.50 
Ewe—Good ccoecunes) Aa eee 13.25-14.25 
Ewe—Commercial .... 12.50-13.50 12.00-13.00 
Pork Loin—8-12 lbs. 26.00-27.25 25.25-26.25 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mar. 20,1946 Mar. 16, 1945 
$16.75-18.00 $16.00-17.50 
Steers—Good 15.50-17.25 14.75-16.50 
Steers—Medium ...... 13.25-16.00 12.25-15.50 
Vealers—Good-Ch. .... 14.25-16.50 15.25-16.50 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. -..... 13.00-14.50 12.75-13.75 
F.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 13.50-15.50 12.75-14.50 
F. & S. Strs—Cm-Md. 11.00-13.50 10.00-12.75 
Hogs—(200-240 lbs.) 14.85 only 14.75 only 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch. 15.75-16.15 16.60-16.85 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. ........... 7.75- 8.25 9.25-10.00 


Steers—Choice 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 
February 
1946 1945 


2 Mo. Total 
1946 1945 
RECEIPTS— 
Cattle 1,561 3,141 3,400 
Calves 390 781 923 
Hogs 2,015 6,297 5,376 
Sheep and Lambs 2,481 1,643 4,143 3,941 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
GCaUMOG Visi ae 188 436 405 
Calves pegs 25 22 51 ot 
Hogs 52 44 93 96 
Sheep and Lambs) 215 115 346 303 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
Cattle 1,015 1,149 2,027 2,433 
Calves ... Sime eT 442 867 1,002 
Hogs 4,698 3,267 9,609 8,566 
Sheep and Lambs 2,196 1,622 3,636 3,695 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Mar. 1 Feb.1 Mar.1 Mar.1 

1946 1946 1945 Av. 
Frozen Beef ....159,344 168,605 124,608 139,764 
Cured Beef 9,187 10,548 8,524 13,013 
Total Pork 428,303 396,740 366,185 638,842 
Lamb, Mutton.. 17,087 19,189 17,195 16,353 
Lard & Rend. 


Pork Fat...... 90,718 83,489 64,770 216,345 
Total Poultry ..356,429 366,954 183,889 169,779 


THE COVER 


This month, a circle of good horses in 
sharply contrasted colors. As _ several 
men wait outside, a checker-shirted cow- 
boy, almost lost to sight in the center, 
tosses one expertly over the head of a 
horse chosen for saddling. The lack of 
excitement within the rope corral speaks 
well for the skill and assurance of the 
roper. Mark A. Shipley took the picture 
for the Grazing Service. 


CALENDAR 


Apr. 9—Organizational meeting, Wyoming Hey 
ford Assn., at Casper. 

Apr. 11-12—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. conye 
tion, Boise. : 

Apr. 11-12—National Independent Meat Pack 
Assn. meeting, Chicago. 

Apr. 13—Arizona Hereford Breeders’ sale, §&¢ 
oita. 

Apr. 15-16—Annual meeting, Animal Health j 
stitute, Chicago. 

May 16-18—Montana Stockgrowers Assn, ¢ 
vention, Great Falls. 

May 17-18—Washington Cattlemen’s Assn, ¢¢ 
vention, Omak. 

May 20—Northern Colo. Hereford Breeders sg 
Greeley. 

May 23-25—Oregon Cattle & Horse Gro 
Assn. convention, Enterprise. 

June 7-8—South Dakota Stock Growers 
convention, Chamberlain. 

June 10—Bar 13 Ranch Hereford sale, She 
Wyo. 

June 10-11—North Dakota Stockmen’s 
convention, Bismarck. 

June 12—Bear Claw Ranch sale, Dayton, Wyo, 

June 13-15—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Omaha. 

June 20-22—Colo. Stock Growers and Feeders 
Assn, convention, Canon City. 

June 21-22—Annual convention, Osage County 
(Okla.) cattlemen. 

Oct. 8—Fall sale, Triple U Hereford Ranch, 
Gettysburg, S. D. 

Oct. 27-28—tTri-State Hereford Futurity, Bil 
lings, Mont. 

Nov. 16-24—Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 

Nov. 18—Big Horn Basin Hereford Breeders 
Assn. sale, Worland, Wyo. 


ADVISES HERD REDUCTION 


Five hundred stockmen attending the 
annual Feeders’ Day held on the campus 
of Colorado A & M College at Fort Col- 
lins recently heard Extension Livestock 
Specialist Harry Smith’s emphatic ree- 
ommendation that cattle producers take 
advantage of “a golden opportunity” to 
reduce numbers to be “somewhat in line 
with what demands may be when de 
mands in Europe and at home are re 
duced, and to get in line with the feed 
supply under less favorable weather 
conditions.” He urged cattlemen to “be 
ready for the drouth when it comes 
and be ready for lower prices.” 


New L. S. Bidg. for Albuquerque 


The New Mexico Stockman for March 
announces plans for the early construe 
tion in Albuquerque of a $350,000 live 
stock exchange building. It will be de 
signed to house businesses engaged in 
livestock growing or actively affiliated 
with the industry. 


SOME RECENT SALES 


HEREFORD 


Texas Hereford Assn. auction 
Sheridan Hereford Assn., Wyo 
S. D. Hereford Assn. sale 
Utah Hereford Assn 


Panhandle Breeders Assn., Tex...................--.-. 


POLLED HEREFORD 


as NR I ion cases sso ecetene graytancenceioaanse 


SHORTHORN 


Tri-State Breeders’ Assn., Ia........... Sipe iacee ieee 


Artman dispersion, Ill 
Interstate sale, Ia 


POLLED SHORTHORN 

Omaha spring show and sale, Neb 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Montana Aberdeen-Angus Assn 


Reed Stock Farm sale, Kan 
Heart of America Assn., Mo. 


Sgessieteod 320 


No. Avg. Comment 


$699 $10,450 for top bull 
517 $29,330 for 57 bulls 
571 Top 10, $1,627 average 


321 $552 for top 10 average 
435 $10,030 for 23 females 


Top bull, $940 


263 Total sales of $17,125 
164 9 bulls, 32 females 
368 $1,200 for champ fe’ 


342 $25,985 total 


319 Bull top, $1,025; 
female champ, $800. 

455 $2,500 for top bull 

448 Sale total, $38,930 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 


Fi - 





